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TO SUBSCRIBERS: in) 
Phe-Proprietors of the MusicaL Worup beg to remind 
those Baail. a ‘have! hol get rbd their 
Subscriptions, that unless the same be paid to Messrs. 
Myers and Co,,  37,, Kine. Street, CoyENnT 
Garvey; prior to the publication of the neat number, 
they, matet depcontinns fat ea Daan kane 
scribers who may have paid Mri W.:S: Jounson 
(the late -Publisher);:in advance for the present year, 
will please to send an -order'| to..Massrsz «My prs 
, and Co., to receive the money from him... 3) =i.» 


oo 





Fot ‘the ‘pdtiveniénce of out’ West-End Subscribers,’ Adver- 
* tisérs, ‘and Correspondents, Méssrs.. Wessex, and Co.; 229, 
» Recent Srrzer, have kindly, consented. to ,regeive, Ada 


”, Wertisements, ‘Stibscriptions, and’ Conitifitticationy for the | 
be foqoq to esisnsyixe od { aul jiaee ays bir wai sa vi 











~  «SPBRNDALB' BENNETT'S WORKS: 


“At -the:. very. interesting. sale.of copyrights and plates, the | 


property of. the firm of Coventyy, & Co., which, took place on 
Tuesday; Wednesday, and~Thursday of. last- week, the-pub- 
she yl of Me! Sada Behl oiled ns 
place. » ‘Fhe number of plates auiounted to little: short of eight 
hundred; the whole of which ‘were knocked:down” to Messrs. 
Leader and Cock, Music ‘Publishers, at:\Nine. Shillings. and 
Sixpenée. per iplate-~a larger figure. than. was. realized by any 
other:itom in.,the, Catalogue, exoept the Organ Sonatas, and 
other Works of "Mendéldsolin. “THE ‘gétieral ‘opinion’ exprésied 
was) tHat' hail fede dottipositions "been sild ‘in’ separate lots, ds 
per advérttisemenit, itistead “of if:the’ mass; they |would’ have’ 
brought tire than'@ouble the sti); | We record this with un! 
feigned'pléasute,:a8"'ab indication, if not’ prognostitation, ' 
that, English ‘aaphsetipts are “looking up” in the music 
pablising’ worlds 0 Sse) Suit oc Ng 
“Independent of the inirinsi¢ worth’ of’. Sterndale Bennett's 
compositions, and of the influence they have already, even at 
this-early, period,. exercised: onthe. art .of playing and com- 
pabibg: for the ‘pidnoforte—mattérs beyond’ controvérsy—the 





devotion to the highest interests of the art which he professes 
and adorns, is not excelled even by. the genius which first 
gained him distinction, have not only escaped the frequent 
predicament attached to serious endeavour (that of becoming a 
dead weight in the market), but, as a matter of positive mer- 
cantile’ value, have thrown nearly all competition into the 
back ground. The catalogue of Messrs. Coventry & Co. was 
as rich in works appealing exclusively to the popular taste, as 
in those which must be counted among the ‘strongholds of 
art,—as fruitful of Czerny, Chanlieu; and Valentine, as of 
Bach, Mozart, and Mendelssohn—but,, with the solitary ex- 
ception of the last named composer, the right of possession in 
favour of William Sterndale Bennett, an English musician, was 
more eagerly contested, and more dearly purchased, than any< 
thing else in the catalogue,, si 
LEARNED IN KEYS. 

| Wx. reprint. the following elaborate critique, from the pages 
‘of a Liverpool paper—on one of the Classical Chamber Con- 
-certs,of Messrs. Thomas and Haddock—as a specimen of’ what 
\criticism ought not to be. 


“Phe fourth ‘of these interesting concerts. was given on Wed- 
‘nesday evening, commencing with a fine quintett in \D, by’ Beet- 
jhoven, for two violins (violin and: violoncello), of which the first 
!movement, allegro, was ot é japfieared to give general 
delight, followed by an‘andaite'zn t, whith was very beautiful. 
|A quaint, pretty short allegro’dn C led to*a splendid presto in the 
same key, which was fully appreciated by the audience, | ‘This was 
succeeded by a quartett, in B mznor,. for. pianoforte, violin, viola, 
,and. violoncello, by Mendelssohn, of which the first movement was 
very tong, atid wanting in, motion or tntention.. "The andante in E, 
‘which followed, was pretty and very much liked. An allegro in F 
sharp: minor very pretty and sparkling, and we must not quarrel 
with its being very original, as the allegro.éa 8 minor wound up 
the affair in a very brilliant manners and the whole was admirably 
played by Mrs. H. Beale and Messrs. E. W. Thomas, Baetens, and 
Haddock. ‘The first part concluded witha duo for violin and vio- 
loncello, in G op. 57, by Kummer, whose name is ‘new to us. ' ‘The 
introduetion-and andante, more rambling than original, led to the 
Theme Suisse, a vel- ee which-ywas followed by an inter- 
mezzo allegro con fuoca, ind, which was very much applauded, 


‘land finished with an allegro molto in G major, which skilfully re- 


turns to the original movement, and ends very brilliantly. The 
second. part. commenced with an exquisite trio, in G No. 2 op. 1, 
for pianoforte, violin, ‘aid yioloncello, ‘by. Beethoven, admirably 
executed by Mrs. Beale. and. Messrs. Thomas and Haddock. t 
opens: with a-beautiful adagio, followed by an equally delightful 





question; 'so'Tong odiuted, of the’ Vale ‘of Exiglish copyrights, 
18 thus triuniphatitly solved.’ “Phe works of & composer} whose | 


allegro, which ran into a largo in E, followed. by. a fascinating 


| scherzoin Gj and the.whole concluded by a finale: presto, which 


words are wanting adequately to praise. This magnificent selec- 
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tion concluded 
lins, opening with a splendid alleg 
master could not be mistaken ; @ very 
followed by an ¢ 
monies, and finis 
That was altogether a gem. 
delighted—but no encores, 
everything being 80 good th 
the whole concert over again.” 
Here is learning for you! 

of keys used to no purpose ? an 
writer may not possibly know 
Mr. Punch—the unflinching enemy 

terms in general, that he h 

to his purpose? Why has 

If the notice had appeare 

contemporary would haye thrown @ 

Perhaps, however, 
and though condescending 






































































































































us. 
small fry ; 
with the Musical 
him to mount his dog. 
































with Mozart's quartett én B fat, 
ro, inwW 
flowing, 
xquisite adagio. in E flat, full of the 
hed with an allegro assai, 
Everything wen 
which can only be accounted for by 
at it would have been necessary tohave 


hich the hand of this 


Was there ever such a quantity 
d who would dream that the 


one from another ? 
of keys and musical 


as passed over an article so suited 
not Mr. Punch bitten 
d in these columns our hook-nosed 
bucket of cold water at 
he disdains to break a lance with 
o, now and then, to joust 


World, a Liverpool paper would not tempt 




















| MACREADY AND THE 








We have already, in a 
} Macready’s retirement from 
confluence of all nations, 
4 selecting such a period for ta 
\s however, is of sufficient impor 
and we shall be truly please 
Mr. Macready be tempted to its 




































































asa labour of love, has ever been 
public, seems to us an anomaly. Th 
plausible reasons for retiring from t 
while yet his powers may be said 
have good reason for believing ; 





















































i jecture. 
1} ~ 
i} and what man who loves his 











lution, however, 
} quality, 
; ginary neglect. I 
H Macready’s declared intention, 
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talents, and the critics, 


firmat regulam—have 
should Mr. Macready 



































as an unanswerable argument for r 
acknowledged throughout the worl 















































——SE————————— CSC 
GREAT EXHIBITION. 


recent article, alluded to Mr. 
the stage on the eve of the great 
and commented on the impolicy of 
king his final leave. The subject, 
tance to call for a separate notice, 
dif, through any remarks of ours, 
i} further serious consideration. 
iH Such a determination on the part of one 
happy in appearing before the 
at the actor has sound and 
he scene of his triumphs, 
to be in their zenith, we 
but the cause which has in- 
duced him to choose the present moment is beyond our con- 
We have always thought Mr. 
art is not so 
would seem to set aside this 
and resolve itself into a pique, 
f some such motive be not at the bo 
we know not to what it may be 
attributed. Of all men who have embarked in the theatrical 
Mr. Macready has the least right to feel disap- 


pointed. The public has long done eminent justice to his 


with few exceptions—exceplio 
paid homage to his genius. Why then 
bid farewell to the stage at a time when 
globe should act 
Shakspere is 


d as the greatest tragic 


the influx of strangers from all parts of the 
emaining ? 


of dramatic authors, despite the reverence pall 


No. 5, for two vio- 


beautiful minuetto, 
richest har- 
in the original key. 
t well—the audience 








Where is 


his usual bite ? 





who, regarding his art 


realize the 


Macready ambitious ; 
? His final reso- 
« high-reaching” 
arising from some ima- 
ttom of Mr. 


tions, the opportunity of 
English langua 
Mr. Macready, the Shaksperian 
on such an occasion ? Mr. 
over the continent, and a grievou 
to the lovers of Shakspere and intel 
learn that the artist who can 
conceptions of the poet, 
the very eve of their arrival. 


Mr. Macread 
resolution. 
surely, 


tion, would be 


Rachel herself. 
Drury Lane, 


Mrs. Nisbett, 


of the stage, 


Should M 


own parts, W 
crowd our 


Macready. 





Latin, 
tion to a set 


poet. His plays are standard works wherever poetry has a ing, by the 
home ; in Germany more especially, he is idolised as the first their pupils, 








d to Schiller and 











They reduce 


He has never 
on such a momentous occasion, 
his mind, and defer, for a 
resolution, made under a pecu 
without forfeiting the esteem 
of performances, 


cal world, without excepting the 


and Mr. Macready, 


tain the assistan 


with Miss Helen Faucit, and Compton 
in Shakspere’s plays—the same splendor, 
taste in the dresses, 
Macready’s own managemen 
strengthen them—they wou 


the greatest living actor. 


tion of ending 
Haymarket, he 


never be permitted to return to t 
privilege of telling their 
acted in the land of his birt 


In 1609, Viadana, chape 
invented thorough-bass. 
vention on musical 
the principles 
Italian, 


masters saw, liking Viadana’s discovery, 
study of the clavier, the 


Goibe.” Wi’ nob the eountles numbets who gre shortly. 
coming to London anticipate as one of their highest gratifica- p 


seeing Shakspere’s acted plays in the 


ge and upon the English stage 2—and ought 


actor of the day, tobe absent 
Macready’s name is famous all 
s disappointment will ensue 
lectual acting, when they 
most deeply and truthfully 
has quitted the stage on 


be dissuaded easily from a settled 
proken faith with the public. Yet 
he may reasonably change 
short time, the accomplishment; of a 
liar combination of circumstances, 
of the public. A limited series 
during the period of the Great .Exhibi- 
most commanding attraction in the theatri-., 
great Italian Operas; or . 
If these performances should ‘take place at 
as on a former occasion, ob- 
ce of Messrs. Anderson, Vandenhoff, Cooper, 
Mrs. Ternan, and other members of the corps, 
aided, ‘as indispensable 
completeness, and 
scenery, and decoration as under Mr. 

t at the two patent houses to, , 
1d constitute an’era in the history 
and become a fitting close to’ the “career “Of 


y is not to 


the 


y. Macready persist, however, in his, determine- 
his career with the present engagement at,the 

will greatly disappoint his admirers. Forour 
e hold fast to the belief that the foreigners who 
streets during the “Great Exhibition,” will 
heir own homes without the 


“c 


friends that they have seen Shakspere 
h. The question rests with Mr. 
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THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF MUSIC FROM 


PALESTRINA TO ROSSINI. 

By tHe CHEVALIER JoserH CATRUFO, 
(Concluded from our last.) vanity 

j-master of the cathedral of Mantua, 

The influence exercised. by: this any 

science was immense. Viadana exposed. 

of thorough-biss -in- @ dissertation . written-in 

and German, which he placed as an: introduc- 


of motetts of ‘his own composition. The Italian 
a. means for develop~ 


(hn 


sentiment. of harmony. im 
and thereby improving the art of accompaniment, 
d to a small number of rules the precepts of this 
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preparatory science, and they fancied that nothing further 
remained to be done in a purely art. : 

Carissimi was born in Venice in 1582. The high reputa- 
tion which he enjoyed won for of master of 
the pontifical cha) and director 
Rome, in 1649, fifty-five years after 
To this great the in 

iment in 


composer 
and reple 
than the 
This harmony, 
and Casti, led by degrees to that 
in the 18th century. 
he composed a great number 0 
otatorios, He it was who gave to t 
rendered popular, a regular form, and from that period it has 
maintaimed its place as one of the most attractive forms of 
church music. He was the first to introduce accompaniments 
of the viola and bAss-viola into sacred music, for, in the com~- 
mencemert of the 17th century, the violin was but little used 
in Italy, and the violoncello was as yet unknown. His cele- 
brated “ Wails of the Damned,” for three voices, with accom- 
paniment for the organ and two violas, and the oratorio of 
Jephtha obtained considerable success. 
Carissimi assisted at the birth of opera. 
accini and Jacques Peri produced their 


of age when Julius C 
Daphne (1594), the first regular work of this description ; 
when Monteverde gave 


and he was in his twenty-fifth year 

his Orpheus (1607), in which we find both his harmonic inno- 

vations and the same style, which continued to be pursued by 

all the writers of Italian operas during the firsthalf of the 17th 

century. We may safely affirm that Carissimi’s music, diffused 

by his pupils all over Europe, served as the type of our modern 
uctions. 

Cavalli and Ciccognini composed together an opera entitled 
Jason. They were the first to introduce airs—but denuded of 
regular form and proper development, their effect was 
monotonous. 

In 1663, Cotti composed an opera entitled Dorce, in which 
he introduced pieces which were calculated to display the 
talents of the singers. John-Baptist Bassani began to perfect 
the forms of dramatic music: his operas, Falaride (performed 
at Venice in 1684) and Alaric, King of the Goths (played at 
Ferrara in the following year), abound in excellent attempts 
in this’ style of composition. Caldara, chapel-master of the 
cathedral “of Mantua, imitated Bassani’s style in an opera 
entitled Argina, played at Venice in 1689. 

The metropolitan school now produced 
who, shaking off the trammels of past traditions, opened a vast 
field for musical science. This man, who appeared with the 
dazzling splendour of a luminous meteor, was Alexander Scar- 
latti, a composer of sacred and theatrical music, endowed with 
wonderful fertility of invention, and was at the same time a 
bold and original thinker. He gave, in 1693, an opera 
which bore the title of Laodicea and Berenice, in which he 
struck out a new path for dramatic music This work was the 
first sound attempt at genuine expression, Until then the ac- 
companiments had been heavy and monotonous, and dragged 
lazily after the voices, which were themselves not free from a 
certain heaviness and uniformity which palled upon the ear. 
Scarlatti imparted more vivacity to the instrumentation, and 
substituted for the syllabic forms of the music a freedom of 
voealisation hitherto unknown. He was also the first to intro= 
dwcé's ‘repetition of the original theme. These innovations 


= bag ramets 
perfection which it attained 


f masses, 
he oratorios, W 


He was twelve years 


a man of genius, 


. | eighteen operas 


were received with immense fa 
the Italian composers, more especi 

Ariosti. Musicians were eager to i 
who outshone all his predecessors, 
on increasing up to the last 
at 
hundred masses. 
two profound musicians, 


positions ; the 
his dramatic compositions abound 
with a masterly hand 
So complete a revo 
that the conviction arose 

highest degree of perfection 
to take place, which gave 
which Scarlatti had imparted 
was determined by the work 
fifth. 
was the first to separate instru 


2 


s of 


which Henry Shutz 
Elector of Saxony ; 
and Reiser was the 
atre by his opera 
1692. This great 
which were follow 
school. It may be rem 
was a most remarkable epoch in 


for music. 
went to Italy, 


two styles, 
produce 
the won 
be remarked that his long stay in 


comparatively indiv 
from exercising over mu 
fluence to which he might have 
tended. It was only some time 
value of his master-pieces began 
appreciated. 

Among the master-piece 
may mention his oratorios 
Maccabeus, 
his operas and serenatas, Ri 
and Timotheus. 


s of 


tano Greco. A 
Porpora appeared, 
principal wo: 
‘Annibale, Il Matrimonio, 

ra also wrote a great 
himself to teaching. He 
whose compositions are re 
by Ignazio Gallo, w 
was director of 
succeeded. This composer, 
Iphigenia, conciliated the fav 
charm of his melodies, the scie 
and the brilliant colour of a pure 


deal of 





your, and were adopted by all 
ally by 
mitate th 
and whose popularity went 
an — of bar or ag 
aples, and com 
He founded a school 
Domenico Scarlatti, his. son, 
Gizzi ; the latter shone by the grace 
former was simple and 


the affections and sentiments 
lution had been e 
that the art 
but another revolution was about 
the same impetus § 
to vocal music. 


His compositions were elegant, lively, dramatic ; he 
men 
known in Germany. It is true 
é from the Italian of Rinucini, 
the same work which Caccini had written in 1594, and of 


Bazilius and his pastorale of Isméne, in 


liant qualities of Scarlatti’s compositions. 
conjoined with Handel’s own instinctive genius, 
d those admirable and sublime compositions which are 
der and delight of succeedin 


rated from the rest of musical Europe, 
idual, and prevented him, 
sical science that preponderating in- 


-—the Messiah, 
Saul, Samson, Solom 
naldo, 


It was far different with the pupils of Scarlatti and Gae- 
t the commencement of the 
one of Scarlatti’s most b 


rks are Arianna € T eseo, 
and Il Triomfo 


was followed by D 

plete with passion and poetry ;, and 

ho produced a great 

several musical academies. 

in his 

our of the Neapolitans by. 
‘ F 





John Buononcini and 
e style of Scarlatti, 














He wrote 
no less than two 
, which gave birth to 
and 
and delicacy of his com~ 
majestic, like his father ; 
s which express 
of the soul. 
fected in dramatic music, 
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unfortunately, 
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nardi Leo obtained much success in serious opera and in 
church music. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century, the Neapd- 
litan school gave birth to a man who exercised a most salutary 
influence on the progress of the musical art. Pergolese’s 
compositions, abounding in the purest and sweetest melodies, ’ 
offer a combination of simplicity and grandeur which will in- 
sure their immortality. Pergolese was equally famous in 
theatrical and in sacred music, and all have agreed in acknow- 
ledging the merits of the composer of the Stabat Mater. Du- 
rante was also a successful composer, both of dramatic and 
sacred music. All these artists, whose reputation was Euros 
pean, aimed at expression as a leading feature in their com- 
positions, and they succeeded in producing effects which their 
successors have perhaps unwisely neglected. Instrumentation 
was also more largely developed, wind instruments were in- 
troduced into the orchestra by slow degrees, and it may be 
averred that in 1740 a complete revolution had taken place 
in the musical art. 

Leo, Feo and Durante founded excellent schools at Naples, 
Lotti also established one at Venice. These schools produced 
composers of a high order of merit; Egidio Dumi, Latilla, 
Tommelli, Fiorillo, Majo and Galuppi or Buranello. Drama- 
tic music was further developed and assumed a greater variety 
of forms ; obligato recitative was invented and the orchestral 
accompaniments assumed a more prominent feature than 
before. The theatrical works of the artists whom we have 
just named, usurped the place occupied by their predecessors, 
and the names of Leo, Durante and Feo. were henceforward 
only celebrated in connexion with sacred music. The inven- 
tion of the Opera Buffa, by Galuppi, is one of the most 
important events connected with the history of music at this 
period ; this invention occupies the interval included between 
the years 1740 and 1761. 

Piccini was the first to introduce concerted pieces and finales, 
He made the first trial of this innovation at Rome, in 1760; 
it exercised a great influence on succeeding dramatic composi- 
tions. This onward impulsion, was continued during. the 
second half of the eighteenth century. Piccini, Sacchini and 
Sarti were still in the plentitude of their glory when Paesiello 
and Guglielmi enriched the art by the new form which they 
gave to the cantilena, to the construction of their pieces and 
to the instrumentation. Their admirable genius was prodigal 
of such captivating novelties and ingenious combinations and 
effects, that the best works of their masters were laid aside, 
and a complete revolution was brought about before the end 
of the century. A man endowed with a peculiar and destinc- 
tive genius as regards vigour of expression, Gluck invented a 
style of music of which no previous model had existed, and 
imparted to dramatic art an impulsion of which we still feel 
the effects. Two other composers equally remarkable for their 
genius and science, Haydn and Mozart, wrote for the voice 
and for instrument ; the melodies of these two great masters 
bear that stamp of originality which is the great characteristic 
of genius. Mozart more particularly left all his predecessors 
and contemporaries so far behind him, that his century, 
unable to appreciate his compositions, unprepared for this 
daring precocity of genius, and it may be said, dazzled by his 
sublime intellect, failed to acknowledge his excellence, and it 
was only some time after his death that his compositions, 
better executed and more fully understood, assumed the high 
station to which they were entitled. It must be owned that 
Italy has never fairly appreciated the works of Mozart and 
Haydn, and Paer and Mayer, both men of undoubted talent, 
who attempted to introduce the German style of orchestration 
into their works, never obtained any great success at Naples ; 





their productions were taxed with heaviness, although they 
may be considered as the stepping stones to a still further 
reform which was then on the eve of being accomplished. 
Generali and Morlacchi also contributed in bringing about 
this new revolution ; their talents of a high order had insured, 
them a distinguished place among lyrical pomspopert WER they, 
were suddenly eclipsed by the appearance of a young man, 
then twenty years of age. This young man was Rossini, who. 
now advanced boldly on his artistical career, struck out a new 
path for himself and prepared to accomplish the twelfth 
musical revolution, that of the nineteenth century. Born at, 
Pesaro, in the Roman States, the 29th February, 1792, | 
Rossini commenced his musical studies at the age of twelve. 
Angelo Tesei, a priest, taught him the art of singing, harmony, 
and a little counterpoint. After three years’ study, Rossini. 
presided at the piano with much success; in 1807, he was 
entered at the Lyceum of Bologna, and studied the art, of, 
composition under Father Mattei. In 1812, he produced. his 
first works, which consisted of a symphony and a cantata, 
entitled: Jl pianto d’armonia. Rossini made his début in, 
dramatic composition, by L’Inganno felice, which was coldly: 
received ; he afterwards gave, at Ferrara,,the oratorios of 
Ciro in Babilonia, and, at Venice, La Scala di Seta, L:Occa-. 
sione Failladro, and Il figlio per Azzardo. In 1813,-he pro-. 


duced T'ancredi, in which he effected a complete reform, in ,, 


serious opera. This brilliant work, teeming with the exuberance, 


of a youthful imagination, abounds in delightful melodies, in . . 


orchestral beauties and a gush of new ideas, which are ,but 
rarely, if ever, interpreted to the full extent of the author's. 
meaning. To Tancredi succeeded L*Italiana in ‘Algeri, 
Pietra di Par 
Sigismondo and Aureliano, 
Naples, Elisabetta and Torvaldo e Dorliska. He wrote. in; 


1816, at Rome, Jl Barbiere di Sivigha, La Gagetta and, ; 


Otello. In this last work, Rossini began to change his mann 
by the elaborate pep Pom which he introduced ; into, 
serious opera, and by ‘the i193 


niment; these innovations were further carried out, dp, 


the... 
scores of ‘Mosé in Egitto, Maometto Secondo, Zelmira, an : 


Semiramide. 
written at Milan and Rome, in 1817, and Armida was 
posed at Naples, in the same year. Rossini, gave, in. 
Adelaida di Borgogna, at Rome ; in 1819, Edoardo e 
at Naples ; Ricciardo e Zoraide, at Venice, and La Donna del. 
Lago, at*Naples ; in 1820, Bianca e Faliera, 
1821, Matilda di Shabran, at Rome. 


Rossini next repaired to, Paris, where he: introdweed>'some” 


e, Aureliana in Palmira, Il Turco in Itaha,, . 
In 1815 Rossini. produced. at. . 


rilliancy of his orchestral accompa, 


1618. 


Cristina, rial ti 
fe D&B .2 Ue LL 
at Milan ; in. 


t 
$ wesriie 


4 


¢ 


2 


La Gazza Ladra and La Cenerentola were... 


~ 


rit 


excellent: reforms, both in, composition and? insinging) “Hig 
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reputation. 


All Rossini’s compositions produce a magic effect ; they reveal | 


an ingenuity, a versatility, an inexhaustible fund of imagery 
which stamps him as a superior.geni The form of his 
pieces and the development which he gives them, testify to 
the improvement which:he has effected in:deiinatic music. It 
may be said that he has resuscitated the piano-forte, b 
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which no composer had ever done, before him. 

The music of this enchanter offers an interest so sustained 
anid “so sympathetic that it admits of no. abstraction. . The 
public ‘attention is, so strongly captivated that. it is unwilling 
to lose any one of the composer's inspirations, and it lends a 
willing ear from the first bar of the overture to. the last echo 
of ‘the finale. 

The unanimous applause which, has welcomed, in all parts 

of ‘thé civilized ‘world, the productions of Rossini, are suffi- 
ciént proof ‘of the enthusiasm which they have inspired. The 
hypercriticism of men who, for the most part, cannot under- 
stand him, are unable to analyse, appreciate, nay even to read 
him, is not worth refuting. I may, however, be allowed to 
suggest to, the vituperators of Rossini, a fact, of which, by the 
bye, they may possibly be ignorant, that if the absence of 
effect be a capital fault in, music, Rossini is. indubitably the 
creator of new effects and, combinations between the voices 
and instruments, the mere possibility of which was unsus- 
pected before ‘his time. Artists of known merit have owned 
to having learned much from a careful analysis. of Rossini’s 
scores; if, in these scores, a few insignificant oversights are 
to be found, they in nowise justify the attacks which musical 
pedantry ‘has directed against a composer, whom I consider as 
one of the first of harmonists. 

Sincé ‘the celebrated Maestro has withdrawn from the 
theatre, he. has produced a Stabat Mater, written in quite a 
modern style. This master-piece, which has excited universal 
admiration, is worthy of the other works of the reformer of 
the music of: the nineteenth century. 

From the time of Peter-Louis Palestrina to Rossini, during 
a period of ‘two hundred and fifty-eight years, we may,xeckon 
twelye musical, revolutions; after, each, of which. it. was. as- 
serted that nothing more could be done.;\ yet the event has 
invatiably testified to the contrary. . The changes which have 
arisett as regards taste and opinion, conjoined with the insta- 
bility of forms and the wreck of so many; great reputations, 
are‘turious and notable facts, in the history of music.  Itis 


not'so in. the other arts ; the productions of the great painters, 
sculptors, and architects of, Raphael’s-time, serve and ever will 
serve as models to their successors ; we, on the contrary, have 
nothing to imitate or copy in the music of the old masters ; 
their style suiiamabendilie: so essentially from ours, that the 
music of former and that of our time seem to be two different 
arts.;. ‘The mames\of the most celebrated composers, from 
Palestrina, Carissimi, and Scarlatti have become for artists 
little, more (that: historical names, ‘and: for the general public 
a dead letter. (Musical revolutions take place when, a modifi- 
cation occurring in the taste of generation, a man of genius 
appears who, Fain 3 out a new, path, throws, the. veil of 
oblivion over his predecessors, 


AP ie videbieiyg of Al insic: 
* Sones, ‘por Wiszer Hours.”—Waitten. by. Cuanixs Swain, 
arranged t yy Richarp Anprews. Campbell, Ransford, and Co. 


An.attractive little book of its kind, the merits of which are by no 
means iconfined to the outside, ‘although ‘that is daintily: decked in 
rose aa Ie gold letters. There ate ten songs in all. 
Mr. nen Swain,,the poet:(not-unknown to'fame), has shewn a 
lively“facility of thyming by the fluent mannef in which he has 
treated ten themes in strong contrast to each other. Mr. R. 
Andrews, on his part, has taxed the resources of all nations for his 


them to listen to a whole opera with attention and pleasure, 





German.air, which Mr. Andrews has adapted to it tastefully, is 
exceedingly simple and vocal. No.2, “QO what a world it might 
be,” derives.its tune from Norway ; there is, nevertheless, no touch 
of the Norwegian coldness init. No. 3, “There is beauty in a 
merry laugh,” is wedded to an American air, which, from its 
cheerful character, is happily expressive of the sentiment involved 
in Mr. Charles Swain’s very neat words. At the end of each verse 
Mr. Andrews has effectively introduced a choral refrain in four 
part harmony. No.4, “There are moments in life,” has been 
dug out of the rich mines of German tune. It is graceful, and 
remarkably unpretending ; nor has Mr. Andrews made it less un- 
obtrusive by the addition of anything extraneous in the shape of 
harmony, the accompaniment being as quiet as the air itself. No. 
5, “ Procrastination,” isa duet founded upon a melody by Lachner 
—not one of his best by the way, although the arrangement is 
good, and the voice parts for two sopranos are well; while the second 
soprano voice (a manifest advantage) may be replaced by a tenor, 
for which male organ Mr. Andrews has judiciously set apart a 
special line. No.6, “ Ne’er will I forsake thee, mother,” is adapted 
for one or two voices. Bellini has been called upon for the melody, 
and has responded in a pleasant and flowing strain, disposed in the 
mode of B flat.. ‘The accompaniment of Mr. Andrews is studiedly 
simple, which leads us to prefer the duet arrangement to the solo. 
No. 7, “The Flower thou lovest,” is original, without being 
original; the music, composed by Mr. William Shore, haying been 
originally suggested by another music, not composed by Mr. Wil- 
liam’: Shore. In other words, it resembles too many familiar 
phrases 'to be strictly entitled to the appellation “ original ;” it is, 
nevertheless, vocal, and the accompaniment nicely written. No. 8, 
“Something Cheap,” is again a German melody of the Styrian 
character. It is distinguished by a certain flow which is likely to 
captivate the general ear. Mr. Andrews, by his accompaniment, has 
rather helped it to flow more easily than impeded its course. No. 9, 
“When Fortune beams around you,” is likely to be the most 
opular of the whole set. It is professed to be an Italian ayes 
But the’ opening bears a ag Nersgee to some of the well- 
known tenor songs of Balfe. The second part contains a phrase 
from the second part of Rossini’s brilliant march in Ofello, in the 
same key (C), but it is suddenly arrested by a well devised transition 
into. F,, which for a: moment interrupts the cadence. No. 10, 
“ My life was like a fountain,” being the composition of. a lady, 
Miss Fanny H. Henslowe, must be treated with civility. Under 
these circumstances we are happy in being able to say that, though 
not striking, it is unpretending and inoffensive, and trips along 
gaily enough. Let us recommend Miss Henslowe to rewrite line 1, 
bar 5, page 46, in which the accompaniment is incorrect. The 
second chord would be better with G natural in the bass,and so return 
to G sharp in the next chord, leaving out that note in the treble. 
Nor do we like the harmony of the next bar but one, in which the 
D in the bass should carry the chord of the 5—3 instead of 6—3. 
On the whole, we can recommend the “Songs for Winter Hours” 
&s a pretty and acceptable Christmas present for any young gentle- 
man who may entertain a sly regard for any young lady who likes 
singing but objects to difficult music. 





Menperssonn’s “First Viocet.”—Arranged for the Piano 
Forte —Brintey RIcHARDS. 

“Tie MAID OF THE GANGES.—MENDELSSOHN.—Ditto, Ditto. 
“Tae Irish EuicRrant.”—Ditto, Ditto —CHAPPELL. 


In his adaptation for the piano-forte of “The First Violet,” 
one of Mendelssohn’s most. expressive songs, Mr. Brinley 
Richards has evinced, in eqital degrees, refined taste and the 
utmost veneration for his author. He has preserved both the 
melody and harmony. intact; and, asthe arrangement stands, it 
may be viewed without disparagement by the side of the Lieder 
Ohne Worte themselves. e more such music is taught, the 
better both for pupils and masters. 

“ The Maid of the Ganges” is adapted in a more brilliant style. 
There are also one or two points slightly altered from the original ; 
for this reason, and only for this reason, it has Jess of our entire 





melodies, eight of the ten songs being founded on national tunes. 
The first, “Nay, speak no il” cannot be spoken ill of, The 


sympathy than tne other; for we hold that Mendelssohn cannot 
be aieest for the better. But, viewing the subject in another 
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light, Mr. Brinley Richards has evidently intended to make a 
short fantasia, which intention alone could justify the episodical 
introduction of the theme in F, flat, (the key of the song is A 
flat,) which prolongs without increasing the interest of the devel- 
opment. It would be well, however, if the concocters of fan- 
tasias on popular melodies did no more to deface the beauty of the 
original than Mr. Richards, in this arrangement, which, as a 
brief, showy, and by no means difficult piece of display, deserves, 
and is likely to obtain, a very extensive sale. 

With “The Irish Emigrant” Mr. Richards has been far less 
chary of ornament and addition; but here his alterations are all 
improvements ; by a profuse and skilful distribution of light and 
graceful passages, he has invested an absolutely barren theme with 
a charm not inherent in itself. A little more difficult than the 
preceding, this graceful bagatelle is still entirely within the reach 
of moderately advanced performers, and is as good as anything of 
the kind we know from the popular and richly-rewarded pens of 
Rosellen and Goria. 





“THE CHRYSTAL PaLace Potka.”—J. R. LING.—SHEPHERD 
and JONEs. 


“Tue CarysTaL Patace QuapRILLe.”—J. R. Linc.—May. 


THE author of this dance music is one of the most agreeable 
and prolific writers of easy pieces for the pianoforte. His com- 
portions, moreover, are not only excellently adapted for teaching, 

ut are finished with a care and correctness denoting consider- 
able musical taste. The “Chrystal Palace Polka,” but for a 
slight resemblance in the opening to Jullien’s “Drum Polka,” 
would be irreproachable. It is sparkling, lively, and well accen- 
tuated. The trio, in C, is especially pretty. 

The “ Chrystal Palace Quadrille” is constructed after the model 
of Jullien’s “ Great Exhibition Quadrille,” with the exception that 
there are no variations to the themes. It is made up of a short 
introduction upon the subject of the National Anthem, followed 
in succession by Scotch, Irish, Welch, Swiss, French, Canadian, 
United-Statistic, Hungarian, Russian, Austrian, German and 
Polish national melodies, in alternate succession, two or three 
going to a figure, and. the whole concluding with a coda in which 
“God save the Queen,” is preseuted in 2-4 time. The tunes are 
judiciously and effectively selected. For what it pretends to be, 
nothing could be more appropriate, or (for the special information 
of our lady-amateurs) more facile of execution, than this quadrille. 

“THE INDISPENSABLE PoLKA."—J. G. Caaucort.—CRraMER, 
and Braue. 


Mr. Callcott has not ill-chosen a name for his Polka, which, to 
a certain class of our readers, the dancing class (a very large 
one, no doubt), in this season of the year, is positively 
“indispensable,” being one of the most catching polkas, and 
one of the most. original polkas (not to compare it with 
the “Original Polka”—no pun, reader), that has appeared for 
some months. We say months, since, in these fructuous times, 
polkas spring up like mushrooms, increase like apples, and, in 


autumn, drop from the tree of public opinion, whose branches are |, 


shaken by the “trade-winds” of satiety, like mulberries and 
medlars. Not that we intend our trope to apply to Mr. Callcott’s 
“Indispensable Polka.” That, if we may be allowed to express 
so much confidence in a matter materially evanescent, will be 
quite as “indispensable” next Christmas, as in the present 
month of January, which may be figured to have opened the gates 
of the year, 1851, to allow it its part in the coming festivity of 
“ All Nations.” We can discover nothing of the . ear ele- 
ment in Mr. Callcott’s polka. It is not likely to run to seed; or, 
if it does, the “ winged winds” will seize on each particular grain 
and bury it in some fertile spot, where, in a future time, it will 
give birth to many other polkas equally “ indispensable”—if not so 
many as Jullien’s “ Original,” at least as many as will give the 
“trade winds” of the autumn of 1852 plenty of work. And thus 
it is ever with a new idea, which, but now born, straightway is a 
type, and I egregiously, becomes the progenitor of a 
hundred “effigies” of itself, until too often, as in the books of 
certain philosophers, the cause is confounded with the effect, and 








the suapinn the first inventor is lost in.a cloud of pane 
progeny. . Caleott’s polka. consists of: two figures, and a coda, 
either rivalling the other in vivacity and glibness. It is well put 
upon the key-board, and is.enlivened by the potent co-operation 
of acornet-a-piston. We recommend the “ Indispensable” to all 
our amateur pianists and cornet-a-pistonists, A more apt, and, 
indeed, moving, and, moreover, jubescent medium for a \ gas of 
an hour's innocent relaxation between a young lady and a young 
gentleman, each eager to please and to be pleased, at a comfort- 
able confarreation, or social soiree, we leave for those to find who 
have diligence. to search; with this. proviso—that as well might 
they seek for a needle in a bundle of straw, an earwig in a 
haystack, or a midge in a morass. 

“Taree Rounps ror Equat Voices.”—Josgra Mc. Murpze, 
Mus. Bac., Ox.—Brzwer and Co. 

Mr. Mc. Murdie’s “Rounds” are really round; by which, we 
mean, there is nothing laboured or square-cut inthem. They are 
simple, brief, and unpretending ; but written with a purity, and 
voiced with an aptitude which can hardly fail to serve them as 
recommendations to the amateurs of glees.in general and rounds 
in special. Mr. Mc. Murdie does not go, round the corner to 
accomplish his “ rounds,” nor step. out of his. way, nor stumble, in 
his path, but marches straight round, like a well drilled sentinel 
taking his rounds. 

The first round, “ Ye Little Birds,” is set to a dainty lyric from 
the Fayre Maide of the Exchange, 1615, discoursing’ of Phyllis 
“walking sweetly in her garden allies,” while the “ wanton war- 
blers” watch her wakefully. The poet (anonymous) has not gone 
round about the bush in gt of this. theme, but has treated 
it roundly and frankly. Mr. Mc. Murdie has) found: a guileless 
tune, in strict sympathy with his text, and, has. ag it in. the 
cheerful tone of A. Nothing can be smoother tham,the general 
effect, or more satisfactory than the cadences, which alternately 
preface the entry of the voices. Round. No..2,—‘‘The Daisies 
peep from ev'ry Field” — by Dr. Woolcott, combines in three 
verses, facts botanical: ornithological, and astronomical, treating of 
flowers, birds, and suns. ‘The melody of Mr. Mc. Murdie, placed 
in the mode of A flat, a mode, by the way, softly Cnpenlas with 
the triple topic, is even more vocal, and more pleasantly developed 
than its predecessor, while the harmonies, if ~~. , which. is 
not improbable, are sweeter and more recherche... Round 3.and 
last—* Hence, smiling mischief, Love,”—weilike the. best of all, 
although the rhymes of the anonymous poetaster, who defies the 
“ great passion” (in dreadful distich,) comparing the odour of its 
treacherous sigh to the poison infused into his, the poetaster’s 
breast, by a rose he fondly pressed (in tearful tetrastich), are 
of the looser: sort of ordinary ; but Mr. Mc, Miirdie’s. music 
is made of other stuff, and, indeed, there is more stuff-in. it 
than such stuff merits, as. the, brain of) the poetaster above 
anonymed would seem to be stuffed withal. 'Phemelody, spiritoso, 
in G major, is fresh and charming, and. the; distribution. of the 
voice, parts shows an excellent taste for harmony... In short, for a 
short round, we might go a long way round the aphere of musical 
invention without meeting a happier specimen of this class of 
vocal composition. 


“THe DECEIVED.”—SoNG.—FRANK Mort—JULien and Co. 


In the choice of words for the song before us Mr. Mori has 
shown an excellent discrimination, o; prgtical merit. He has 
adopted the beautiful lyric, “ Take, Oh e those lips away,” 
from one of Shakspere’s plays, and the highest: compliment we 
can pay him is to say that. he,has.set; themin a congenial spirit. 
We el not, for some time, met, in the shape of a brief song, with 
anything more plaintive and legitimatel ressive. In we 
the mournful key of B minor, Mr. Mori evinees. a true feeling o 
the character that depends upon tonality, about which some writers, 
(among them, Mr. Punch), profess to be sceptical; but in which 
others, and among the rest, ourselves, entertain a hearty faith. 
As “The Deceived” is very short and entirely beautiful, criticism 
is disarmed, and we are content to lay down our arms 
own its beauty. It is unnecessary to recommend this song to our 
professional vocalists, since it hae already been so fortunate as to 
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attract the atténtion of that very accomplished Englisl singer; 
~~~Miss Dolby, who has introduced it at one of her elegant and class- 
-¢* Wal.soirées, with distinguished success. 

“THE ASSIGNATION.” -—SonG. — FRANK Mort. — JULLIEN 
and Co. 

Thotgh of a less elevated character than the preceding, the 
present song mst please by its grace and sprightliness. Mr. 
George Wood, while inferior to Shakspere as a poet, has some 
very pretty thoughts about flowers, birds, and ladies fair, and ex. 

resses them in verse, which to say the least of it, is natural and 
fovitg, The melody of Mr. Mori, in F major, adapted, like that 
of the first song, to a contralto voice, is of a lively character, but 
in the midst of its vivacity preserves ‘a certain air of elegance, 
which recommends it to the polite ear. The accompaniment is 
easy and musician. like. 

Both thése songs may be regarded as a welcome addition to our 
stock of vocal chamber music, and, we trust, will often serve as 
antidotes to the unhealthy trash with which our concert pro- 
grammes are deluged. We are glad also to hail them, as minor con- 
tributions from the pen of a young English musician, whose name 
alone would be a guarantee in his favour; had he not already 
éxcited, in musical circles the general anticipation, that a new and 
promising addition to the list of our dramatic composers will, in 
all probability, be declared in his person. ~ 


Fn 


Dramatic Dntelligence. 


Davury Lane.—A new Operetta was produced here on 
Monday. The action of the piece is'a mere vehicle for some 
ty music by Mr. 8. Nelson. Two damisels, personated by 
Miss Eliza Nelson and Miss Morant, compel their lovers, two 
youtig tradesmen (Messrs. Rafter and M. J. Chester), to reverse 
ait itisolent imscription over their doors, which implies that wo- 
men are but the born slaves of the other sex. The composer 
of the music is evidently familiar with the most popular forms 
of melody, and writes with fluency and correctness. 

The first two songs were deservedly encored. Miss Eliza 

Nelson has a mezzo soprano voice, sweet in quality, if not very 
ulin the upper notes. Her lower notes want cultivation, 
ing somewhat thin and reedy ; for this reason we would 
cHution her against singing songs of the florid or bravura class, 
to which her voice is at present scarcely equal. She is very 
young, and her abilities as am actress are of unusual promise. 
Her gestures ate graceful, and her: mannef evinces thorough 
self-possession ; she is full of archness and vivacity, and has as 
pretty a pair of laughing-eyes as a damsel need wish for, to ex- 
pound and minister to her will. 

HaywarKet.—Macreapy’s FAREwrLt PERFORMANCES. 
We have now approached the last weék of the series. On 
Monday next Mr. Macready ostensibly takes his leave of the 
stage iti King Lear, but there will be an extra performance 
at some theatre urmamied, for his farewell benefit, on the 19th 
instant, when, so says the announcement, he will bid adieu to 
the stage for ever. 

The performances of the present week included Othello, on 
Monday night ; Cardinal Wolsey, on Tuesday ; Hamlet, on 
Ww day ; Richeliew,; om Thursday; and Macbeth, last 
night. It is needless to say an unasual degree of interest was 
"> tttached.to each of these represeritations, more: particularly to 
Hamlet-and Macbeth, two of the most finished assumptions 
of the great tragedian, and, on no former occasion, have we 
seen them represented with moré vigor and truth. Indeed, 
‘when we consider that Mr. Macready now plays five times a 
week, and bear in mind the ardwous task he has to undergo 
at each performance, the unflagging spirit with which he sus- 
tains his various parts shows he is still in the heightof 











his powers, and makes us doubly regret his untimely departure. 

As we are preparing a series of essays on the genius and 
talent of Mr. Macready, to commence with an early number of 
the Musical World, we need not pause here to comment upon 
his recent performances, with the single exception of Bene~ 
dick, in Much Ado about Nothing, our notice of which was 
omitted last week, but which, from its comparative novelty, 
demands a few words, 

Mr. Macready, if we remember right, first played Bene- 
dick at Drury Lane, when that theatre was under his manage- 
ment. Mrs. Nisbett was the Beatrice, and Helen Faucit the 
Hero. The cast, it must be owned, was first-rate. The 
critics of the day, with one or two exceptions—Oh ! those 
exceptions !—were loud in praise of Macready’s performance, 
and Much Ado about Nothing was in high favour with the 
public during the season. 

Mr. Macready appeared for the first and last time at the 
Haymarket, as Benedick, on Thursday night week. The per- 
formance was a remarkable one. We entirely agree with the 
able critic in the Times, who pronounced it one of the best 
efforts of the great tragedian, and expressed his opinion that, 
if Mr. Macready were induced to give an extra final perform- 
ance, he could undertake nothing more welcome to his ad- 
mirers than Benedick. Since the days of Garrick, who was 
pre-eminent in this character, we find no tragedian, at least 
no acknowledged great tragedian, attempting the part of 
Benedick with accredited success. [Elliston and Charles 
Kemble were both admirable; but neither Elliston nor 
Charles Kemble come strictly within the category of “ great 
tragedians.”’ 

he surprising part of Mr. Macready’s Benedick was its 
buoyancy and lightness. In this respect it certainly equalled 
any piece of comic acting we have seen. Inevery scene some- 
thing new and striking was exhibited. Nor was this its sole or 
its chief merit: The manner in which astonishment and per- 
plexity were assumed when Benedick learns that Beatrice 
loves him—developed in the soliloquy on her leaving the 
arbour, after overhearing the conversation between the Prince, 
Claudio, and Leonato ; the mingled hesitation and awakening 
respect towards Beatrice when she is sent to bid him to din- 
ner, and the subsequent comment on her expressions; the 
whole of the colloquy with Beatrice, when, after acknow- 
ledging his love, she asks him, as a prvof of his sincerity, to 
challenge Claudio, and the sudden change from half bantering 
to downright earnest, were assumed with inimitable tact, and 
produced a genuine effect. The “ business” of the scene, 
when Benedick sits down on a chair to ruminate on the passion 
of Beatrice, so unexpectedly revealed to him, exeited roars of 
laughter. Indeed, we have seldom heard more sincere and 
hearty merriment than that elicited on Thursday night by 
Mr. Macready. But the finest bit of acting in the whole play, 
one of the most striking examples of racy comedy we ever 
witnessed, was the soliloquy in which Benedick rates the 
absent Claudio for falling in love. This was perfect. 

We are inclined to think that had Mr. Macready made 
Benedick a standard part, it would have proved, beyond a 
doubt, one of his most admirable pe mces. There were 
certainly oceasions in which self-possession did not serve him 
in good stead, and the natural ease, which in tragedy he has so 
entirely at command, occasionally deserted him ; but this, being 
only apparent in the level passages, evidently resulted from want 
of familiarity with the part, which prevented him from identi« 
fying himself with it so completely and abstractedly as is his 
ordinary wont. The performance, nevertheless, was a fine 
piece of comedy. 

Mrs, Warner was out of her element in Beatrice ; it would, 
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therefore, be unfair to criticise her performance. Of ‘Mr. 
more favorably ; it was in 
every respect excellent. Mr. Howe's Claudio was also good, 
and Miss Reynolds’ Hero prettily'' conceived ‘and prettily 
played. Mr. Buckstone made a decided hit in Dogberry. It 
was the first time he performed the part, and he must have taken 
the greatest ‘possible pains in its delineation. He kept the 
audience in one continued roar of laughter while -he was on 
the stage, and made some admirable points, in the examination 
scene. Mr. 'Buckstone’s Dogberry, with a few repetitions, 
would, undoubtedly, become one of his most popular perform- 
Mr. Henry Bedford’s Verges was not sufficiently 


Davenport’s Prince we can speak 


ances, 
quaint ; but Mr. Clark, as the first watch, was capital. 


At the end of the third act a loud call was raised for Mr. 
Macready, who declined, however, to appear ;. but at the end 
of the play he came on, and was hailed with tremendous cheers, 


which were continued long after he quitted the stage. 





THEATRICALS AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 


Her Majesty the Queen gave a dramatic representation at 
the Castle on Friday evening; the performance took: place in 
the temporary theatre, which was fitted up the same as on 


former occasions. 


About 8 o’clock Her Majesty the Queen and his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, with their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred, the Princess Royal, the Prin- 
cess Alice, and the Princess Helena, accompanied by the Royal 


dinner guests, entered the temporary theatre. 


The Queen and Prince Albert being seated, and the illus- 
trious circle having also taken_their, seats,the performances 


commenced. 
The following was the programme—+rin (f 
By command, Her Majesty’s servants performed a comedy, 


in two acts, by Mr. Douglas Jertold, entitled The Prisoner of. 


ar. 

Captain Channel, Mr. Webster; Basil Firebrace, Mr. Charles Kean; 
Peter Pallmall, Mr. Keeley; ‘Tom Heyday, Mr. Belton; Beaver, Mr. 
King ; Boaz, Mr, Meadows ; Chenille, Mr. Selby; Nicole, Mr.. Wynn; 
Forest, Mr. Ryder; Monsieur La- Rose, Mr. Hance; Officer, Mr,..G. 
= Everett; Gaoler, Mr. R, Cathcart; Gargon, Mr. Stacey; Prisoner, Mr. 

Daly; Frenchmen, Mr. J. F. Cathcart, Mr,-Paulo, Mr. Stokes ; Clarina 
Channel, Mrs:\Charles Kean; Polly Pallmall, Mrs. Keeley ;* Madame 
La Rose, Mrs; Alfred Wigan; Madame Violette, Mrs: ‘W. Daly ; 
Babette, Miss Mary Keeley. ‘ 

After which, a vaudeville in one act, by Mr. J. R. Planche, 
entitled The Loan of a Lover. 

Captain Amersfort, Mr. Jemes Vining; Peter Spyk, Mr. Keeley; 
Swyzel, Mr. Addison ; Delve, Mr. Stacey; Gertrude, Mrs, Keeley ; 
Ernestine Rosendaal, Miss. Murray: 

Director, Mr. C. Kean; Assistant-Director, Mr. G. Ellis. 


The theatre arranged and the scenery painted by Mr. Thomas 
Grieve. 


eee 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


“ Handel’s Israel in Egypt was performed on Thursday night, 
for the first time during the present season, and, ‘as was to be 
expected, attracted an assembly that crowded Exeter Hall to 
the extremities. This masterpiece, which stands at the very 
pinnacle of the art, and is, perhaps, the most transcendent 
example of choral writing extant, has lately been assuming a 
place in public regard not iaferior to that which the Messiah 
has maintained for nearly a century. It is no longer consi- 


dered laboured and dry ; the choruses are no longer reproached 
for their profusion, uninterrupted succession, and extreme 


nowned professors of the yocal art, who, on’ the Conteaey, 
have tinge it on the student's attention,as the first‘and most in« 
dispensa 

and in ‘the absence of which singing is no better than any 
other unpleasant noise—it is, then, we say, the bounden duty. 
of a conductor to enforce this wholesome regulation with might’ ” 
and main. If sung: perfectly in.tune, the chorus,’ “ He ; 

a thick darkness,” would be far more intelligible; ‘and’ its subs, ....\\ 
limity more directly impressive. 1 On et asad ont 


| dered inexpressive, or too few. All such criticism is.consigned 
to oblivion ; and were it to arise again from the. dust, anths« 
appeal to the judges and,amateurs of the Ne itwoulds« 
be unanimously welcomed with the kicks, and cuffs, and,deriy 2 
sive sneers of the. musical community at Jarge. pj... 2 don” 
A contemporary has insinuated that Mendelssohn's preface to > 
the Israel in Egypt, prepared for the Handel Society, had some >\«' 
hand in establishing this admirable reform. We are, certain of 77” 
it, When such a man as Mendelssohn approaches the text:with>«\' 
religion and veneration;,and even 'proffers an excuse, forthe) 1! 
organ part (printed in small type) added by himself—not with: \\: 
the hope of supplying what Handel was wont to play and. Jeft»:!!> 
unwritten, but as a guide and assistatice to the generality,.of 
organists—it would be preposterous and impertinent on the» 
part of any. other to meddle with the score—which he (Men- 
delssohn) restoring to its purity, has pronounced one of thes’ 
reatest and most lasting works” of the human, intellect, 
Happily Mr. Costa, a powerful agent in these days, is of a:mind > 
with Mendelssohn, and will not suffer’a ‘single bar tobe inter-»'! ' 
polated into the oratorio of the Israel in Egypt—to which, we: || 
firmly believe, may be traced the cause of its rapidly growing)! 
popularity. The. songs and duets, introduced ; by. Professor ‘0 
Taylor, broke the chain of miraculous choruses, interrupted :: 
the dramatic and ever-augmenting’ interest of the, musical #0’ 
description, and spoiled the | clear and masterly design; which; «''' 
made one whole of all this gorgeous’ variety of effects....Much 2!" 
the same consequence, | indeed, aécrued "from, the. officiousi»» 
meddling of Naham Tate with King Lear, Dryden with The 027° 
Tempest, Thomson with, Coriolanus, and Garrick with Romeo: ‘0 
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Mr: Costa’'to do it, it would ensure! him; after death, a niche sidixoh 
in the Temple of the Unforgotten;,,.,, 0\ te ee): snared 
Our opinion of the performance of Thursday night may,be;, . joritf 
expressed in a few words, It was,on the'whole’a Very fing ....j5si1 
performance, but ‘not so perfect; as; we could ‘have’ Wishedy gid t0 
and as Mr. Costa has the power, to make it: ©'Thé ‘choruses, yj 4117") 
with the exception of three, were executed in'such a manner as... 10: 
to leave little room for Criticisms who might ‘wag his tongue ;. ,..\'° 
in vain’ anticipation of a point. whereon to exercise t ie elor Toten 
quence of reproach. But the exceptions:were grave.’ ‘Tt is true |... .¢-x)c 
that “He sent a thick ? tis ravelysnay, never— 4.4) diiv 
sung in tune ;’ but is that a reason why it should:not be sung 
in tune? Did’ Handel. write, under.the sepatate voice Party 5 onixoon? 
« Please sing out of tune?” No, assuredly.” 'It‘is,’then—since 4. 911 
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to sing in tune has never been pronounced: impossible ‘by re--; Hak vm inoK 
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It°is true the chorus “ With the’ blast’ of thy ‘nostnils” is: 





difficulty ; the vocal solos, airs, and duets, no longer. consi- 


elaborate and difficult to perplexity; and for this reason, 
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rarélyj;—neéeVer indeed—been \rendered: correctly. But if a 
chorus; because it is elaborate and difficult'to perplexity, is to 
be passedover*with the same. xonchalance as another chorus, 
which is unelaborate and: easy \to convenience, what is the 
use of the tiystom of rehearsals, and: where tlie advantage of a 
talented?atid energetic conductor? Mr. Costa has it in his 
power, and should exert, his influence and authority, to obtain 
that precision and clearness,of outline and general execution 
for thé'chorus” “With the. blast of thy nostrils,” which has 
hitherto” beén wanting, and, until! which’ be achieved, the 
effect’ Hatidel calculated upon must for ever remain unrealized, 
We ddmit' that there are three, separate subjects in this chorus, 
developed'‘in' the most complex: manner; btit when Handel 
wrote ''thém, he intended. all three: to ‘be distinctly heard 
throughout; which he knew, to be: possible, or would not so 
have planted it. “The effect is clear enough’ upon the piano- 
forte, ‘and there is no reason why it should not ‘be equally clear 
in the-ehoral orchestra, - 
It is'true’ that the chorus,‘ The people shall hear,” the most 
prodigaais md terrible in the. whole work; has’ suffered, time 
out of miitid;’ from the same. want of decision, false intonation, 
and uristeady accent. In. this, chorus, indeed,’ the exercise of 
severe discipline is even more loudly called for than in the 
other twoi.” The confusion of the minor and major chords and 
scales, first ‘to last, tortures the ear, and is destructive of 
the general effect. . Yet this chorus'is as capable of execution 
correct und aly, as the others; or; we repeat, Handel would 
not have'written it., Our) contemporary, above alluded to, 
recommends’ Mr. ‘Costa to call a special'rehearsal for the two 
last of thesé choruses, We join in the reeommeridation— merely 
suggesting’'the addition of  And-he:sent‘a ‘thick darkness.” 
The sdlo ‘singers in, Israel in Egypt’ lidve but light work, in 
comparison with what. is.allotted thetit it other oratorios ; and 
it was ay Well for. thems:sinee; with “thé exception of Miss 
Dolby, the Were by’ noi means'in -gréat’ force on Thursday 
night. The return of, Mr.\Manvers’from America promises a 
valuable addition to our, list of concertténors. His voice, has 
the same” qualities .for; which it ‘wis’ remarkable before he 
quitted England, [tis strong;:atd cleat-toned, without being 
flexible. His singing is sensible and’ vigorous, but. wants re- 
finement. The two, sopranos wére' Miss ‘Birch and Miss Eliza 
Birch ; thé’ two basses, Messrs Whitehouse and Machin. . Mr, 
Whitehous¢' es Not yet come up’ tothe expectations formed 
of him, aoe was nervous; and’ endangered the duet 
(with Mr. Fai be Lord is @ nati of Aon which did 
not go as‘we could have: wished’ Miss Dolby’s singing in 
“ Thou sal ing them. in” (the most’ helBdions air: in,.the 
oratorio,) Would. have., been perfect, but’ for , some . slight 
intrusions of modern. ornaments: "Miss Dolby, however, shared 
with the chorus ‘| He-gave then hailstories” the honours, of 
“ encore,” which exe only; twice: bested. The custom of 
encoring is, tievertheless, betteryhonouréd in the breach than 
the observance, at. these, sacred concerts.” Israel will be re- 
peated on rh Le 12th;andthe riext oratorio announced 
a the, 2 
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is Samson, be 7 ,26th:—the' first tinié tinder Mr. Costa’s 
direction, ; et hinada wi2upa aid 
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Jenny LinpANn tite Widow The ‘citizens of Calais. were 
much pleased, ghd the heart df a‘needy woman cheered, by the 
receipt on Thursday, (the, 1 9thi ulti) of a*clieck ‘on the bank for 
500 dollars, dtawn by Miss Lind in favour of Sarah W. Clark, 
widow of the late Joseph N. Clark, mate of the barque Sophia, of 


Calais, who lost his life on the 3rd of September, in removing the 
cargo from thesSwedish’ barque Joanna, which was in a sinking 


DEATH. OF HERR LORTZING. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Germany has’ lost a talented composer—Gustave Albert 
Lortzing—on the 23d of January. 

Lortzing was born at Berlin on the 23d of September, 1803, 
and from his early youth was destined for the stage. He had a 
fine tenor voice, and became an excellent singer ; to which he 
joined. histrionic talent. He composed his first opera at the 
age of twenty-three, Ali Pacha de Janina, which was received 
with much favour’at Berlin, Dresden, Munich, and Vienna. 
The Pole and his Child, the Dierstalker, and the Czaar and 
Zimmermann followed in quick succession. The last opera, in 
particular, was performed, within six months of its appearance, 
on every stage in Germany. The other operas are Hans Sachs, 
Der Waffenschmidt, Undine, and Rehearsalof an Opera Befa, 
the last written expressly for the Frankfort stage. Besides these 
works he compe several vaudevilles, songs, and morceaux for 
flute and piano. On both instruments he excelled as a per- 
former. Lortzing’s death was sudden and unexpected... After 
rehearsing the Matrimonio Segreto he went home to draw up 
the prospectus of a new Philharmonic society, of which he’ was 
to be director. Feeling rather oppressed in the night, he 
sent the servant to the doctor in the morning. The doctor, on 
his arrival, found him already dead. A fit of apoplexy was 
the cause. In Lortzing Germany has not only to lament an 
excellent musician, but society an upright, amiable, and single- 
minded man. 





Probtnetal. 


Hvut..—(From a. Correspondent.)—Master Werner, the pianist, 
has been’ giving concerts here, under the superintendance of Mr. 
Charles Jeffreys, one of our most spirited: entrepreneurs, no less 
than one of our liveliest poets and _librettists. The boy’s perform- 
ances really astonished the good people of Hull. Yorkshire, 
you know, is not the least noted of England’s counties for mu- 
sical taste and the number of its amateurs; and Hull, you know, 
is not‘the least noted. of the towns in Yorksbire for ditto ditto. 
The. favourable yerdict of Hull, therefore, must. be regarded by 
the friends of the boy as a decided step, and a step in the right 
direction, and a step which it depends upon the boy himself not 
to retrace back again, in his youthly march towards the goal ef his 
aspirations. The Hull Advertiser, too, a Jarge and independent 
sheet, which is generally cited as an authority where matters mu- 
sical are concerned, is in raptures with the boy, and thus gives 
written expression to the admiration that stirs up emotion in his 
critical breast :— 


“ The musical public of Hull are under great obligationsto Mr. Charles 
Jeffreys for affording them an opportunity of witnessing the piano-per- 
formances of one of the most extraordinary prodigies of musical ability 
ever seen in Yorkshire. Heinrich Werner is oné of the wonders of this 
worder-producing age. A mere child in appearance and in years, he 
performs the most complicated pieces with a brilliancy and an intensity 
of feeling of which it would be almost impossible for those who have not 
heard him to form any conception. And not the least marvellous thing 
about him is his memory. The most difficult compositions of the great 
masters of musical science are performed by him with minute accuracy 
without the assistance of a single note of music. ‘In him the real genius 
of music is impersonified. If he visit Hull again we strongly recommend 
the heads of families to bring their children to hear and see him.” 


Iwas the more pleased at reading this, since, by what I had 
heard on good authority, I had jumped to the conclusion that 
some of the London oe a were unduly critical upon the boy’s 
gifts and pretensions. It appears that the boy was persuaded, 
a rebrousse poil, to undertake a piece of Liszt, too difficult for 
Liszt, much more for the boy, and the result was a temporary 
metropolitan disaster, which the boy’s provincial progress, how- 
ever, scems likely to correct. At all events, the boy is now put 





condition.—Saroni’s Musical Times. 


on his legs upon the platform of public opinion; and it depends 
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less even on himself than on his friends and advisers, whether he 
shall continue to preserve an erect posture, or slide involuntarily 
upon the slippery age of dangerous and unyouthly ambition, 
until, reprostrate, he may be unable again to reinstate himself 
firmly upon his feet. It is better to possess a fixed substratum 
on the boards of reality, than to dance obliquely, @ casser le cou, 
on the tight-rope of adventurous uncertainty. That the boy has 
talent I am certain ; that he has genius I can well believe. Let 
him not peril the good results of both by such unfinished per- 
formances as may lead the best-inclined to the suspicion that he 
has neither. 

I may as well end my account of the concert: in the quaint, 
but not expressive prose of the Hull Advertiser, who thus apos- 
trophises the singers :— 

* The concert was well supported by the excellent band of the 46th 
Regiment. The female singers were Miss Leng, who sung very pleas- 
ingly; and Miss Henley, a sweet, agreeable singer. The male singers 
were Mr. Henry Haigh, well-known to the musical public of Hull; and 
Mr. Delavanti, whose style of singing Lover’s ballad of ‘ Widow Machree, 
would half incline us to fancy that his real name was Delany, and that 
op amg was not far removed from ‘that beautiful city called 


Jullien and his ¢roupe are shortly expected here. [ shall send 
you an account of their reception. 


MarpennEeAD.—(From a Correspondent.) —The Taplow and 
Maidenhead Choral Society’s second concert took place in 
the Guildhall on Thursday, by permission of the Mayor, Charles 
Cooper, Esq. The performance included a selection from 
the Messiah,—we wish we could say the entire oratorio, since 
the band, chorus, and principals were fully competent to do 
justice to it. Thesingers were Mrs. A. Newton and Miss Ward, 
from London; Mrs. Mainott, Mr. Mudge, and Mr. Whitehouse, 
gentlemen of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. ‘The band was 
assisted by several members of Her Majesty’s private or- 
chestra, which, with the chorus, made nearly 100 performers, 
the whole under the direction of Charles Venables, jun., Esq., 
founder and conductor of the Society, whose exertions to 
create a taste for oratorio and madigral musiv among the gentry 
in the neighbourhood deserve the highest praise. This gentle- 
man assembles his workpeople at his splendid establishment at 
Cliefden, weekly, supplies them with a convenient room, gas, and 
music, after which he regales them with a substantial repast, and 
those who come from a distance he sends home in a comfortable 
ot ane As a conductor, he is equally conversant with the 
sacred, operatic, and lighter styles of music. The selection from 
the Messiah was preceded by the grand duo concertante on 
Guillaume Tell, for violin and violoncello, by Messrs. Day and Ho- 
ratio Chipp, admirably executed by these talented English artists. 
The selection commenced with the overture, and terminated 
with the “ Hallelujah,” the audience, as is customary, standing. 
Mr. Whitehouse gave an excellent reading of the recitative and air, 
“The people that walked,” but was less successful in ‘“ Why do 
the nations?” Mr. Whitehouse has a fine voice, and with study 
and experience may become an excellent singer of sacred music. 
A miscellaneous selection of secular music, forming the second 
part, began. with the overture to Winter's Opferfest, followed by 
the madigral, ‘‘ My mistress is as fair as fine,” sung very smoothly. 
Mrs. A, Newton gave the aria, “O luce di quest, anima,” in 
which she was rapturously applauded and encored. The concert 
finished with the Sturm Marsch, by Bilse, with which the au- 
dience seemed much pleased. 

Marpstons.—The Distin family gave a concert here on Thurs- 
day, at the Corn Exchange. 

Bristot.—At our Cathedral on Wednesday week, one of Boyce’s 
services, with Tallis’s responses, and the anthem, “ Where is 
wisdom to be found?” were performed by probably the fullest and 
most efficient choir ever assembled within its walls. Many 
choristers from Worcester, Salisbury, Exeter, Oxford, Gloucester, 
and the Chapel Royal, Windsor, being in town for the purpose of 
assisting in the Madrigal Society’s opening night, advantage was 
taken of that circumstance, and, by permission of the Dean, 
strengthened our regular choir.—Bristol Gazette. 








Oxrorp.—The Ransfords gave two vocal concerts at the Town 
Hall, on the 22nd and 23rd ultimo. On Wednesday the 22nd 
an audience of upwards of 900 persons attended, and on the following 
evening there were more thau a thousand one present. They 
were encored in several of their pieces. We may mention more 
patticularly, Glover’s “ Smiling Faces,” “The Merry Sunshine,” 
George Barker’s new Irish ballad, “ Norah Bray,” Bittella’s “ Gips 
King,” &c. The concert on Thursday evening concluded wit 
“God save the Queen,” the whole of the audience joining in 
chorus, and departed highly pleased with their evening’s amuse- 
ment, 

Ecuam.—(From a Correspondent.)—The second of a series of 
subscription concerts took place at the Assembly Room, on the 
27th, under the direction of Mr. 8. Smith, organist of Egham 
church. The services of the Misses Pyne, and Messrs. Hobbs, 
Knowles, Montem Smith, and Whitehouse, were secured. In the 
instramental department Mr. J. Day (violin), Mr. Lake ape 
tina), and Mr. Edwards (flute), contributed solos. Miss Pyne was 
encored in Romer’s ballad, “They bid me never sce him more,” 
and her sister Louisa was similarly honoured, after her brilliant 
execution of Rode’s air, the honour being divided between the 
sisters in one of Auber’s sparkling duets from the Crown Diamonds. 
Mr. Hobbs sang a comic song by Blewitt, “ What do the gentlemen 
do before marriage?’ and being encored, gave the ‘ Gentlemen 
after marriage,” with an impromptu musical illustration. The 
audience shewed discrimination in demanding a repetition of 
Bishop’s rondo, “To see his face.” A saccession of concerts in 
this style, and with such performers, will greatly improve the 
musical taste of the neighbourhood. Much credit is due to Mr. 
Smith, for the spirit with which he has commenced this series, and 
no doubt he will be liberally supported by the inhabitants. The 
concert was well attended, and terminated at a convenient hour 
for those who have a distance to go. 

Cus_tennam.—Messrs. Hale and Son’s Concert, on’ Thursday 
evening, at the Assembly Rooms, falling short of our expectations 
in respect to its audience, surpassed them in the quality of the 
performances. Miss Goddard’s fantasias were charming examples 
of pianoforte playing—brilliant rather than showy execution, and 
remarkable clearness in rapid passages, being the charaéteristics. 
Signor Piatti’s violoncello performances were beyond praise, ex- 
hibiting a mastery over the instrument we never heard surpassed. 
Mr. Richardson discoursed more eloquent music than we remem- 
ber to have listened to before upon the flute, even from Nichol- 
son. In short, the instrumental parts of the con¢ert were all that 
could be desired. Nor were the vocal parts inférior.”- ‘he beau- 
tiful singing of Miss Williams, made us almost forget that the 
scheme had lost one of its chief attractions, Mrs. A. Newton. Mr. 
Weiss’s voice was also heard to the best advantage. We were 
never more pleased with a song of the kind than with Benedict's 
‘Rage, thou angry storm,” sung by Mr. Weiss on this occasion. 
The applause was enthusiastic, the encores numerous, and the per- 
formances well deserved such marks of public favour.—( Looker On) 

Lrverroor.—Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler has commenced her 
readings of Shakespere at the Philharmoni¢ Hall. Mr: Templeton, 
the Scottish vocalist, has been giving his entertainment, entitled 
Mary Queen of Scots, at the Concert Hall, Lord Nelson Strect. 

Guascow.—Mr, Julian Adams is about to give a'series of echam- 
ber concerts in Glasgow. He has engaged Willy, Hausmann, Hill, 
and others, for the purpose of performing trios and quartets, a 
style of music that will be quite a novelty to Glasgow. The con- 
certs are to be given at the expence of Mr. Adams, who is 
desirous to improve the taste of the Glasgow aiateurs; and no 
charge is to be made for admission. 

Greenock.—We understand some musical amateurs have sub- 
scribed a certain amount of money, retted a chapel in Greenock, 
and engaged Messrs. Willy, Hausmann, Harper, Nicholson, and 
twelve or fourteen members of the London Opera-bands for the 
purpose of giving concerts three times a week ;,the admission is 
fixed at threepence, the reserved seats sixpence, and the series to 
embrace a period of two months. 

Livericx.—The first concert of the Limerick choral society 
took place on Wednesday evening, at the Philosophical Rooms, 
under the direction of Mr. Vickers, before a fashionable audience. 
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The arrangements reflected credit on the conductor and committee. 
Dublin, Cork, and Belfast, can each boast its musical societies. 
Limerick, hitherto little known in this respect, may now fairly 
compete with her sister “‘ Harmonies.” The programme was judi- 
ciously selected, and comprised works of the classical writers. The 
chorus comprised upwards of seventy voices. Lord Mornington’s 
glee, “ Here in cool grot,” was interpreted effectively; particularly 
in the refrain towards the close, “ Listen, listen,” which was deli- 
cately whispered by the whole chorus as if by one voice. The 
German quartetts were given with a delicacy which elicited unani- 
mous applause—the ‘Two Roses” being re-demanded. Dr. Arne’s 
“ Where the Bee Sucks,” was carefully given—the sopranos and 
contraltos telling with good effect. The quartet from Oberon, 
“* Over the dark blue Waters,” was sung with great spirit and 
accuracy by between 60 and 70 members of the society. The 
ine and shades in a charming chorus from Euryanthe were given 
with a degree of finish seldom attained by so young a society. 
The opening duet for sopranos was well sung and encored. The en- 
cores during the second part were frequent and unanimous. A 
trio from Mr. Laurent’s Com of Quentin Durward, was given 
with much nicety. “Oh Vane Pompe” was beautifully executed 
by Miss Vickers. Her voice is a pure soprano, of rich and pleasing 
quality. The ease with which she executed florid passages was 
unanimously admired. A duet by Tully was also remarkably well 
sung. We must specially notice Bishop’s chorus, “ Now Tramp.” 
Little was wanting to make it perfect. We were surprised at the 
number of amateurs which this society has been the means of 
bringing together, and feel convinced that our fellow-citizens will 
iate the efforts of the committee and their friends in drawing 
forth.the talent of our city. We rejoice that an opportunity now 
offers for the cultivation of an art to which Limerick can give as 
much talent as other cities, and which in so great a degree tends 
to. the refinement of the community at large.—(From a Corres- 


Ee 


Foreign. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Panis.—Since my last I have had a treat at M. Erard’s 

soirée, where all the fashion of musical Paris was assembled, 
besides. several eminent artistes, who, in graceful union, created 
one of those evenings of “ causerie spirituelle et piquante,” 
that leave such agreeable remembrances behind. I will not speak 
of the beauty of the “ fairest flowers” of the French and 
Ge aristocracy, nor of their tasteful “toilette.” Felix 
Godefroid was king of the evening's entertainment, and played 
as I never heard him play before. His genius, taste, and 
energy seemed to have entered into his fingers, and the sounds 
he struck from the suffering harp-strings, like electric sparks, 
smote the senses of the listeners, and straightway kindled en- 
thusiasm. The-applause was really boisterous, considering the 
place—a “Salon de haute volée” (a drawing-room of high flight !) 
—but the end sanctified the means. Godefroid was well worth 
putting aside decorum, Madlle. Vera sang, and Gottschalk, 
the pianist, was in high favor, with his “ Bananier” and other 
exuberant trees of trait and trill and arpage. Madlle. Oury 
played, with M. Oury, a brilliant duo for piano and violin, in 
masterly style. 

At a party at. Lord Normanby’s, Moritz Van Gelder per- 
formed several solos on the violoncello. He is certainly a fine 
performer on that instrument; and moreover, his compositions 
bear the stamp of his schooling at the Leipsic Conservatoire, 
where, I understand, he studied with Mendelssohn. 

Great pains are taking with the forthcomin representation 
of Don Giovanni, at Mr. Lumley’s Theatre Talien. It is an- 
nounced to he performed «in its entirety,” Hitherto at Paris 
it has been only given curtailed, 

Messrs Erard have taken out several. new patents to be 


exhibited at the London Exhibition for pianofortes of all shapes 
and sizes. Pleyel, Pape, and Herz do not think of competing. 

The Gazettedes Thédtres has recently stated that by “ decision 
ministerielle,” Madlle. Rachel is again admitted to enter as 
member in the society of la Comédie Francaise, to fulfil the ten 
years of service which she owes to that establishment. In each 
of the first three years she will have six months holiday, and 
the following seven years, only three, (as it is usual)—to play 
twice a week, and receive 30,000f. a year, (instead of, as for- 
merly, 42,000.) This sum she receives from the Government 
allowance (subvention.) Her extra nights will be paid by the 
director, as also the time of year for her leave of absence will 
be fixed by him. 

I dare say you have heard that Madame Stoltz has made a 
furore, in Semiramide, at Lisbon, and sent 50,000 reals to the 
poor of that town. 

New. YorK.—(From our own Correspondent)—The estab- 
lishment of a musical Art-Union, something similar to the 
Painters’ Art-Union in London, has been seriously discussed. 
It is proposed that this Art-Union shall consist entirely of 
native professors, and that the works of native eomposers, 
approved of by a committee chosen from among the members, 
shall be published. The idea of a lottery is rejected, and the 
public are to have no interest in the matter. 

Parodi’s success at the Italian Opera in Astor Place = on 
steadily increasing. She is really a great favorite. M. 
zek, the director, has turned up a trump card in the young 
and handsome pupil of Madame Pasta. A new Opera, call 
Giovanna di Napoli, the music by Mr. Maurice Strakosch, the 
piano-forte player, is in preparation. This gentlemun is very 
well known in his own particular sphere, but how far he is 
capable of writing an opera for the Italian stage, or indeed 
for any stage, has yet to be established. Meanwhile his work 
is anticipated with considerable interest. The possession of 
Malle. Parodi, as prima donna, is a fortunate circumstance for 
Mr. Strakosch. 

Some concerts are taking place at Tripler’s Hall in the style 
of the“ Tombola,” though on a larger and more liberal scale. 
The first was entitled « New Year's Gift Concert,” at which 
those who purchased tickets at the price of two dollars were 
entitled to draw for certain prizes, musical instruments, printed 
music, &c. &c. The success, it appears, was so great, that a 
second “ Gift Concert” has been announced, at which, among 
other prizes, is advertised, as first gift, “the magnificent 
boudoir Dolce Campana Piano of Jenny Lind, valued at 1000 
dollars.” The description of this instrument is worth quo- 
ting :— 

* This superb instrument was manufactured expressly for Jenny 
Lind, and was used only by her in her private room while in New 
York. ‘This piano is elaborately finished, exquisitely oma- 
mented, with her National arms opposite those of America, gorge- 
ously emblazoned in colors. This valuable memento of the glorious 
Jenny Lind has been much sought after, and many liberal offers 
have been made at private sales, but the subscribers have deemed 
it advisable to leave it open for public competition,” 


Because, it may be presumed, as.much as 1000 dollars, the sta- 
ted value, was not offered-by any private purchaser. ; The second 
“gift” is another “Dolce Campana” piano, valued at 700 
dollars ; the third and fourth more pianos ; the 5th to the 16th 
inclusive, “ beautiful and elegant guitars.” Only 2500 tickets, 
at two dollars each, are to be issued, although the value of the 
« gifts” is put down at 5000 dollars, so that. the speculation 
must be a loss,—since the singers and instrumentalists have to 
be paid. The general admission to the concert, without refer- 
ence to the lottery, is 50 cents (half adollar), The ceremony 








of drawing is thus explained :-— 
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“The tickets, numbered from 1 to 2500, will be placed in the 
drawing box. . The drawing (after the first part of the concert) to 
be under the supervision of gentlemen well known to the commu- 
nity, and of integrity unimpeachable. The first number drawn to be 
entitled to, the first gift, and.so on in succession. The gifts, if 
desired, to be delivered to the fortunate winners on the evening of 
drawing. ‘The gift music can be obtained of 8. C. Jollie'and 
Co. at 300 Broadway, during the next day, or any succeeding 
day after the concert.” 

Sig. Guidi, who may be remembered performing small tenor 
parts at Mr. Lumley’s, two years ago, has been engaged by 
the Boston Handel and Haydn Society,—who according to 
Saroni’s Musical Times, ‘had travelled half through the con- 
tinent, and sent their agents through the other half, to procure 
a tenor for their oratorios, but without success,”—to sing the 
Creation in English, in which a Scotch vocalist, not named, had 
failed and got laughed at. ‘ The Modern Swan of Pesaro,” as 
the same journal facetiously entitles Signor Guidi, has lately 
taken tothe study of English, andone of the committee of the 
Boston Handel and Haydn Socicty, happening to hear him 
sing a ballad, was so astonished by his pronunciation, “ that he 
did not trust his own ears” (rather a queer compliment), but 
brought his brother committee men to hear him, who, straight- 
way, came to terms, and secured “ the modern swan.” Signor 
Guidi is a member of Maretzek’s Italian troupe. 

A society has been recently founded at New York, under 
the name of « The American Musical Fund Society ;” similar in 
aim and constitution to that of the London Royal Society, of 
Musicians. The stated objects of the society are the ‘‘ payment 
of annuities, relief in affliction, protection to the widow, and 
guardianship to the orphan,” for which a fund of 2000 dollars 
is to be vested. The purpose is admirable, and. it is to be 
hoped it may be carried out without jobbing, the grand danger 
in all institutions of the sort, as London can prove too well. 

Mr. and Mrs. Doctor, pianists, from Vienna, have been 
wiving concerts here, without producing any great effect. A 


immense “ puff” on these worthies, accompanied by their por- 
traits, in anticipation of their performance, criticises them thus 
savagely after the concert is over :— 

‘The pre-eminent points of Mr. Doctor's playing are a sluggish 
careless execution, uncertain. in octaves (leaping, jumping, great 
intervals). eccentric conception of every style of music, and less 
than ordinary facility. in every manual difficulty. The style of 
Mad. Louise Doctor is that of a hundred young ladies in this 
po in no other way expressible than by calling it Boarding-school 
style.” 

As a composer Mr. Doctor fares even worse than as a 
pianist at the hands of the merciless reviewer, who, in a 
previous number, compares him to the greatest of performers. 


Havana, 31st Dec, 1850.—( Extract from a Private Letter.) 
—We have a pretty good opera—Steffanoni, Salvi, and César 
Badiali, being the Stars. A new tenor has just arrived, one 
Geronimo Bettini, who bids fair to become a formidable rival 
to Salvi. He has already thrown down the gauntlet by 
making his debiit in Lucia, said to be Salvi’s best part ; and 
notwithstanding his indisposition and the effects of a long sea 
voyage, he made a very favourable impression, which augurs 
well for his success. Jenny Lind is to be here on the 4th of 
January. High prices are talked of, but the general impres- 
sion is, that she will not take here so well as in the United 
States and with you. Nous verrons! People here are fond 
of music, but they don’t like paying dear for their whistle. 

| Bettini is from the Academie de Musique, in Paris, and will 
be remembered at the Royal Italian Opera a couple of seasons 
ago. He was engaged by Maretzek for New York, but was 


MR. MACREADY’S RETIREMENT, »| {leds 00 
(From the Observer.) ‘is 


Mr. Macready will terminate his dramatic careeron Monday. 
For several, days every.place has been taken at the: Haymarket for ' 
the farewell performance, ‘much to the disappointment ‘of numbers’ 
of his admirers, and it is therefore suggested’ that another short 
series of nights. should be set apart for his further'performances: 
That the management would only be toosglad' to acvede to ‘such ‘an 
arrangement can easily be credited, and that Mr: Macready should 
create any difficulty under the circumstances is‘seareely' compre- 
hensible. Such. a career as his has been should not be cut’ short 
all of a sudden, and should he cease altogether to perform; pending 
the Great Exhibition, the public will have some right to hold they 
are treated with scant. kindness—a thing which those’ who’ know 
Mr. Macready best aver him to be wholly incapable of.: It will be, 
consequently, for the actor and the manager to take ‘counsel on’ 
this strait, and decide in accordance with. the:popular ‘feeling’ on | 
the subject. Mr, Macready is the last of that race of great English 
actors.to whom there does not seem, at this moment, to: be’'a’-suc- 
cessor. He has kept up the character of the actor’s ‘profession 
also, by the integrity of his private condact, as well'as byhis un- 
doubted ability. Mr. Macready ‘has, therefore, become’ pro’ tanto 
public property, and as such he cannot, without a sufficient cause, ~’ 
retire from the stage. This sufficient :cause! has not been shown'in’ 
the present instance. He is in the full possession of his faeul ties ;~ 
indeed, he is a greater actor than ever he was; and, ‘consequently, 
it is not within the compass of his: power,’ without’ the ‘consent ‘of 
the public, “to that effect had and obtained,” to withdraw from 
the public service, always presuming that his wish is' to'stand well 
with his fellow citizens... At'this point of time Mr. Macready’s Te- ~ 
tirement would certainly be a minor catastrophe. The metropolis 
is about to be filled with a countless: crowd of persons’ of ‘almost 
all nations. under the san; most of them‘anxious for amusement, 
many of them amateurs ofithe drama. In case of ‘Mr. Macready's 
secession, however, there will not bea single adequate repre-""” 
sentative of the tragic muse of England left to inforin aie of 
what the English stage has been; and the country will; therefore,’ *’ 
be deprived of its only great living actor, at the very moment when ’ 
it required, most his aid and assistance for the purpose of keeping 
its place, histrionically speaking, in the array ‘of civilization.’ Mr. 
Macready consequently cannot retire, at Jeastas yet ;‘ and Mr. 
Macready consequently. will not retire—such certainly is'the desire ©” 
of the English public:'.We have upon no-oceasion siten Mr. 
Macready’s defects—indeed few metropolitan journals have’ been 
more free in commenting, upon his imperfections as a performer; 
but we are satisfied that:'Mr. Macready had no successor, as he had | ~ 
no equal for many years past, and therefore feel that it’only echoes |" 
the voice of the community, when it cries aloud to ‘him to’*tatry |’ 
yet a little longer” on the scene of his triumphs as'an actor—that 
stage wherein he has gathered his undying histrionic laurels.’ 


, . 
Original Correspondence. 


APROPOS OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


Sir,—It appears that the Great Exhibition is to be provided with | 
a supply of musical instruments, representing the genius'atid dis-''“ 

covery of modern times in that mechanical braiich.’ Beyond doubt, ~ 
the art to which such improvements belong will be’ mae ‘bentefitted 

by the appliances of modern skill, and the discussion ‘which ‘will be’ °° 
promoted in that particular branch. It has been'suggested in your © ° 
paper that such discussions, relating both to the theory and art of 

music, should be fully and mutually entertained by those'competent ~ 
from experience to speak on such subjects. For one,\ Tam 'in- 
clined to think that the present meeting of musicians of" all coun- °° 
tries will do much towards dissipating those jealousiés which do 
not oe gpa belong to the high art of music, but are the results of 
national prejudices, which display their fruits in every matter, 
whether of art or science. ‘That which will best promote the ad- 











prevented by illness from appearing.—Ep. M. W.] 





vancement of music in any shape, be it in science or in art, should 
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be hailed by all who love it as an object of the highest consequence, 
irrespective of age, country, or predilection. As regards the 
display of instruments we are to have, what more desirable object 
can be conceived, than that the skill and experience of modern 
times shall be fairly examined and tested by artists of all countries, 
who will‘of course be competent to decide as to the merits of each 
invention or improvement displayed, and by their adoption of the 
same. form -one aerreney te of union amongst all? “We know 
the.variety. of forms and changes which some instruments have 
lately undergone, and the perplexity it has afforded to artists at 
large. Let:me, foriexample, mention’ one. A very beautiful and 
very. useful: ingtrument in! the orchestra has been so eut up and 
changed since'the old masters scored for it, that no one would re- 
cognise it, now .td be: the same, either in volume of tone, or the 
power. we have gained on it for the purpose of execution. I speak 
of, the, flute... Who would credit the present condition of this 
lovely, instrument? We:see almostall the professors in this country 
of any, note; at open feud with each other on this point, and using 
instruments. which, in structure and appliances of fingering, are so 
totally, different, as scarcely ‘to bear the smallest comparison one 
with, the. other, . Let me enumerate them. Nicholson subdivided 
his. flute; into large, small, and medium-sized bores, using in the 
highest octave different ‘fingerings for each. Boéhm reversed the 
whole order of. fingering, and prof: sors had to relearn the instru- 
ment,,..He subsequently re-modelled it, and tortured the vocal 
sound of..wood into the shrill blast of metal. Another change of 
fingering ensued. .A failure here set all to work; they cut up, re- 
versed, changed, altered, and so modified Boéhm’s invention, as to 
annihilate his system. .. Mr. Carte has now two flutes of his own in- 
vention for; sale, differing from each other. Mr. Siccama has 
another ;, Mr..Briccialdi has ‘another; Mr. Clinton’ has just  fa- 
vored .us,.. with. another; Now, Sir, the evil of this is apparent. 
Those,,who learn under one of these’ masters will not presume to 
go near another for improvement, because, either they are wedded 
to their. own systeni, or they do not understand the’ nature of the 
flute you bring them. Hence each system has become a monopoly, 
and. so the art. has,become crippled. Why should not a committee 
of able, artists thisyear set. the point at rest as to which is best, and 
so make one system | universal? .Thegeneral and, I believe, the 
best-founded opinion.is to retrace the old-ground, and get back to 
the, old, fingering.,,.'Ehe only two that! have attempted this prav- 
tically, are, Mr; Siccama and Mr. Clinton.’ The Boéhm system ‘of 
open keys, has.proved a failure, and so by consequence have ‘all 
modifications founded.on the same. Hence, those two above-men- 
tioned will I: conceive: be the only lasting patterns, as they are 
founded on the old shut-keyed system. Which of the two is best 
must be. decided. by .a, combination of practical-and, experienced 
artists,, Let them examine these instruments in respect to the 
ease of the fingering, the purity, equality, and quality of their tone— 
the the xe their, structure, and greatest perfection of tune they 
give in:alk the .keys,in music-—L am: confident; if fairly done, no 
first-rate professor will dispute their decision ; and the benefit it 
will cause:to, the large body of :players'on that instrument, will be 
great beyond.all conception; the flute will then become, as it once 
was, the true; study,and amusement) of .all lovers: of the art, and 
not, as it now is, an object of a petty rivalry, partisanship, and 
strife. I remain, Sir, 
scaraet ee meen» QUE Constant reader, 
25th January, 185990 '' 75 pare ni Purely Mazsyas. 





INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
To the Editor of the “‘ Musical World.” 

Sim,—-Avyailing myself of the. invitation conveyed through your 
columns by ‘A Qonstant. Reader,” and stimulated thereto by the 
statement, of your correspondant “‘ Chas. E. Stephens,” in the suc- 
ceeding number (Jan. 25), Iam) induced to take up the subject of 
“International Copyright.” I wish it were possible to avoid per- 
sonalit in, this matter ;, but to whisper in) an undertone the cause 
and cect is. to treat it with ambiguity, and to leave your readers 
just where the point has been suggested, without giving the reflec- 
tions w. ch naturally arise from the considerations evoked by them. 
Truty does Mr. Stephens say, ‘so long.as English teachers of music 


avoid apie, cack other’s works, so long are they doing themselves an 

injury.” “Had, however, the injury rested there, it might in time 

have righted itself, but the real mischief has arisen from the unqua- 

lified preference given both to foreign publications and foreign 

tutors. English teachers have not only been auxiliary to the ex- 

clusion of one another by the anti-patriotic preference given to and 
introduction of the works of foreign authors, but by the censure 
they have thereby conveyed upon the productions'of native writers, 
and the inlet made to the rivalry of French, Italian, and German 
masters of very inferior talent frequently to themselves. Look also 
at. the state and condition of music arising from the assumption of 
copyright claimed by importers of foreign works, who, byrepublishing 
them in an English dress, have in this way accumulated large profits, 
taken from the pockets of English composers and arrangers by the 
fact of doing, as publishers, what Mr. Stephens complainsof, through 
excluding the native author from that share of employment and re- 
muneration for his talents bestowed upon foreign works and foreign 
writers of inferior merit—or rather, by the illogical assumption 
of copyright for foreign works under statutes passed expressly for 
the encouragement and. protection of English authors ; thereby 
depriving the latter of their birthright and putting the proceeds into 
their own pockets. I am_no enemy to the patronage and encour- 

agement of talent, let it come from what part of the world it may, 
but let it be done upon right principles, The foolish and ignorant 
jealousy by which one man thinks to elevate his own fame and pro- 
mote his own interest by decrying that of another, is always looked 
upon with suspicion by persons of discernment. “ Honesty is the 
best: policy” in such matters, as well as in’ those of trade, and it 
may safely be averred in a somewhat homely aphorism, that “ what 
is got over the devil’s back” is commonly dissipated in another 
way. ‘‘ Honour to whom honour is due,” is no less an injunction 
in regard to others’ due, than the observance of any moral law or 
obligation ; and I think it will be found that the mischiefs brought 
upon the musical trade and profession by what I have pointed out, 
will ‘ultimately recoil upon those whose policy has been the 
occasion of them. And now a word respecting the “ International 
Copyright Act.” What did our legislators mean by the very desig- 
nation of this law, but that the “ guidpro quo” should be the very 
basis ofit., We don’t, say: they; object to the introduction of foreign 
genius or talent, but. the advantages accorded by us as’ a nation 
shall be reciprocated towards. the .subjects of Great Britain placed 
‘in| the same circumstances. Isitso? We trow not, and why not ? 
Because a number of gentlemen who are. monopolists, calculating 
upon their ingenuity in torturing the laws, as in bolstering up their 
assumptions and continuing their indefensible proceedings, have made 
use of the terrors, procrastinations, and expenses, connected with 
litigation, under pretext of maintaining pretended right, and thereby 
prevent the-reciprocity contemplated by ‘the legislature being car- 

ried into effect., Do not: English authors see and feel how this 
system affects their interests, both at home and abroad? If not, 
they should apply their minds to the inquiry, and by one united 
effort rally round the only individual who has had the courage 

to contend for their rights and the privileges which a monopoly 

would deprive both him and them of the full enjoyment of. 

Yours, very faithfully, 
Mosicus. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


Str,—In reading the account of our society in your excellent 
journal, which, I presume, has been furnished you by some of the 
officials of our committee, there appears to me some statements 
in our accounts calculated to. mislead the public and our sub- 
scribers. The report states that our balance in hand, at Christ- 
mas, 1849, was 571. 3s. 6d:, but I would ask, where did it come 
from? Was it from monies paid by the subscribers, for which 
the committee had to give concerts? The dividend on stock, I 
ean understand, and is correct enough. I can also believe that 
1,049/. 9s. 6d. has been received for subscriptions ; but have we 
not to give, viz., to ninety-one}subscribers, concerts to Lady Day, 





and thirty-one to Midsummer, and four hundred and fifty-four to 
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Michaelmas, 1851—making a total of six hundred and seventy- 
five subscribers to provide concerts for to the above dates. Our 
casual receipts are stated at 49/. 19s. 9d. I suppose this arises 
from the loan on commission on the sale of music, although we 
were given to understand that we do not borrow; but, I believe, 
that we lend to country festivals, which, I think, is not very much 
to our credit, as it must tend to injure such persons as Hedgley 
and Goodwin, whose business it is. The next item is, proceeds of 
concerts 3,803/. 19s.; but then as our expenses are 3,883/. 16s., 
we evidently are losers to the tune of 797. 17s., and as the amount 
of our ea ye is 1,049. 9s. 6d., and our general expenses 
are 841]. 8s. 9d., it appears to me that they swallow up our sub- 
scriptions within 2001 Os. 9d., so that I cannot see where the 
money for the Standard Treatises on Musical Science both thea- 
trical and practical, with the interesting collection of English 
glees, bookcases, &c., amounting to 246/. 19s, 3d., is to come 
from, unless the committee have been making use of the monies 
received from our subscribers, for which we have to give them 
concerts; consequently it is not so clear to my mind that the 
profit realised during the last twelve months is 450J. 5s. 3d. Our 
reported balance in hand, is it not in perspective? Suppose we 
were to give no more concerts—should we not have to return our 
subscribers their subscriptions, and where must the money come 
from to do so with, but out of our 1,000/. stock in the Consols ? 
I fear our library and stock of music, instruments, fittings, &c., 
would fetch, if brought by Mr. Puttick to the hammer, not more 
than half their estimated value. I do not know if you have 
among your subscribers the celebrated accountants, Messrs. 
Quilter, Ball, Jay, and Co.; but if so, perhaps they would be kind 
enough to oblige your readers with their opinion on our financial 
prospects, 
I remain, dear Sir, 
Your constant reader, 
A MEMBER oF THE SACRED Harmonic Socrerty. 





ENGLISH MUSICIANS. 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


Dear S1r,—I consider the valuable remarks made by you on 
English composers and performers, ought not to be passed over 
without a vote of thanks from all English musicians. The recent 
lecture given on the “ Rise and Progress of the Pianoforte,” by an 
English professor, wherein he avoided the name of an English 
composer or pianist, shows that it must have been done out of ill 
will. I cannot think how any one could give a lecture on piano- 
forte playing, without some illustration from the works of our 
great musicians; for instance, there is John Cramer, who, as a 
composer and performer “on the piano-forte, has never been sur- 
passed, if equalled, and as performers, there was Henry Field, of 
Bath, and John Field, both Englishmen. Among our living com- 
en and pianists, we may mention Sterndale Bennett, C. Potter, 

. H. Holmes, B. Richards, Mrs. Anderson, and last, but not 
least, Kate Loder, who, as a performer of classical and modern 
piano-forte music, I consider, has no female rival. There are a 
great number more I could mention as composers and performers, 
both instrumental and voeal, each of whom, all Englishmen ought 
to be proud of. I am, Sir, wishing your valuable publication 
success, 

Yours very truly, 
ORPHEUS. 
Bristol, January 30th, 1851. 


{Our correspondent is in error about John Cramer, who is 
German, not English, by birth.—Ep.] 





Our Scrap Book. 

Smvernc.— The mechanical part of singing, even the most 
perfect, is an indispensable part of the merit of a good singer ; 
but it is not all, The most successful delivery of the voice, 
the best-regulated respiration, the purest execution of the or- 
naments, and what is very rare, the most perfect intonation, 








are the means by which a great singer expresses the sentiment 
which enimates him ; but they are nothing more than means ; 
and he who should persuade himself that the whole art of the 
singer is comprised in them, might sometimes give his audience 
a degree of tranquil pleasure, but would never cause them to 
experience vivid emotion, The great singer is one who 
identifies himself with the personage whom he represents, 
with the situation in which he is placed, and the feelings 
which agitate him ; who abandons himself to the inspiration 
of the moment, as the composer would do in writing the mu~ 
sic which he performs; and who neglects nothing which may 
contribute to the effect, not of an isolated piece, but of the 
whole character. ‘The union of all these qualities constitutes 
what is called expression. Without expression, there never was 
a great singer, however perfect the mechanical part of his ee 
ing might be ; and expression, when it is real, and not’ merely 
laboured acting, has often obtained pardon for an incorrect 
performance.—( Extracted from ——— ; by Aurelian.) 

Musicat ANALyYsis.—But, it is said, there is no need of all 
this examination, to know whether a particular melody is 
agreeable or otherwise. This is a matter of feeling rather 
than of analysis, and everybody is capable of judging of his 
sensations. All this is undeniable; but what must we con- 
clude from it? That every one has the right to say that such 
a melody pleases him, or that it seems insignificant or disagree- 
able to him; but not to decide upon its merits, if he is not 
capable of analyzing it, Thank heaven we are not obliged to . 
analyze the measures of phrases, in order to ascertain whether 
they are properly balanced; such a labour, unworthy of any 
one who has the sentiment of music, is never necessary, when 
the ear has been properly culivated in respect to rhythm and 
number. We must labour to give perfection to this organ ; 
and to do this, attention alone is required, without resorting to 
the aid of science. Let any one, instead of giving himself up, 
without reserve, to the vague pleasure which he receives from 
an air or duet, set himself to examine its construction, to con 
sider the arrangement and repetition of its phrases, the prin- 
cipal rhythms, the cadences, &c. At first the labour will be 
painful, and will break in upon his enjoyment; but, by de- 
grees, a habit of attention will be formed, which will soon 
become spontaneous. Then that which, at first, seemed to be 
merely a matter of dry calculation, will become the foundation 
of a ready judgment, and the source of the most lively gratifi- 
cation.—( Extracted from—— ; by Aurelian.) 


Tae Inrtuence or Music on THE Minp.—The power 
which music exercises over the human mind. is easily to be re- 
cognized from the assistance which it lends towards the 
expression of the strongest and most opposite of the passions, | 
such as joy and grief. Of this assistance we have testimony 
in the proofs which exist of its having been the custom of the 
most ancient and barbarous nations to introduce music at their’ 
feasts and funerals. Josephus tells us that the pomp and ex- 
pense of funerals amongst the Hebrews was carried toa ruin- 
ous excess. The number of flute-players who led the pro- 
cession amounted to several hundreds, and the guests were 
invited not only amongst their own relations, but friends and 
neighbours, for thirty days successively, to attend these 
solemnities. That they also made use of music in their feasts 
is ascertained from several passages of Scripture, amongst 
which is one in the 5th chap. Isaiah, 12th ver.—¢ And the harp 
and viol, the tabret and pipe, and wine, are at their feasts.” 
But the principal time for rejoicing was at the hg 2 and 
then music was most required and held in the highest 
set T. H. Tomlinson’s Lectures on Ancient 
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Music 1 AnctentT. Trmgs.—From the most ancient re- 
cords, we find that music was held in the highest estimation 
by every people, and in all ages, and in it they took the 
greatest delight, and made use of it upon occasions the most 
opposite. It gave dignity and solemnity to their festivals, in- 
spired them with courage in the war-dance, and excited mirth, 
cheerfulness, and activity in the frolicsome dance’ of peace, 
What the music of the ancients really was, is not easy to de- 
termine; it is however certain that it was something with 
which mankind were extremely delighted, and that it had pro- 
gressed and arrived at a state of great cultivation, and was 
studied by a great number of persons of the highest rank, and 
that it led to great distinction and honour, is to be found re- 
corded when Solomon commenced the arduous task of collect- 
ing materials for building the Temple, and determined the 
manner of its construction, and appointed the number of per- 
sons who were to minister; amongst whom, not the last or 
least important were the musicians, both as regards their 
number and the dignity of their office. The princes of Israel, 
the priests and Levites, being assembled, four hundred and 
eighty professors were chosen, and the rest disciples, making 
altogether four thousand, a part being musicians and the others 
singers, who were employed in all the ceremonies of the 
Temple ; for Solomon strictly observed the most solemn pomp 
and magnificent display, particularly in the dedication of the 
Temple, where we find, according to Josephus, that this great 
prince employed two hundred thousand trumpets, and forty 
thousand instruments of music, to record and praise God with ; 
and it appears that he considered music not only as a proper 
aid in religious ceremonies, but as an agreeable act, for he is 
mentioned in the 4th chap. of the 1st Book of Kings, and the 
31st ver. as being wiser than Ethan the Ezrahite, and Heman 
and Chalcol, and Darda, the sons of Mahol, who were all 
singers. And it appears that during the long reign of Solomon, 
the Hebrews were in the greatest prosperity, which not only 
enabled them to cultivate the arts and sciences amongst them- 
selves, but stimulated foreigners to visit and assist them; for 
the immense wealth, the great renown, and the enormous 
sums paid the musicians, could not fail to attract the greatest 
talents from all parts of the neighbouring kingdoms.— Tom- 
linson's Lectures on Ancient Music. 

** Music,” said Luther, “is one of the fairest and most 
glorious gifts of God, to which Satan is a bitter enemy, for it 
removes from the heart the weight of sorrow, and the fascina- 
tion of evil thoughts. Music is a kind and gentle sort of dis- 
cipline ; it refines the passions and improves the understanding. 
Even the dissonance of unskilful fiddlers serves to set off the 
charm of true melody, as white is made more conspicuous by 
the opposition of black. How is it,” continued he, “ that on 
profane subjects we have so many fine verses and elegant 
poems, whilst our religious poetry remains so languid and so 
dull? ‘Those who love music are gentle and honest in their 
tempers. I always loved music,” added Luther, “ and would 
not for a great matter be without the little skill which I pos- 
sess in this art,” 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


| Sepastran Bacu.—The only life of Sebastian Bach, in Eng- 
lish, ‘with which we are acquainted, isa short memoir translated 
from the German of Forkel, published some years ago by Boosey 
and. Co,, Holles-street, 


Mr. ; BALVE AND Mr. Linpsay SLopER.—The concerts of these 
eminent musicians will be noticed in our next. Press of matter 
compels their postponement, together with much interesting pro- 
vincial news and correspondence. 





Adbertisements. 
APOLLOWICON, 


UESDAYS, THURSDAYS, SATURDAYS—Mornings, Two ; 

Evening:, Eight; precisely.—The most perfect Work of Musical Mechanism in 
the world, upon which six Professors perform at;the same time. Admission, Is. ; re- 
serve seats, ls. 6d. Programme—see Morning Journals each day of performance. 
Royal Music Hall, adjoining the Lowther Arcade. 

N.B.—The elegant Hall, capable of receiving 1,500 persons (the best for sound in 
London), is engaged on and after Monday the 10th February, Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays in each week for Italian Operatic Conc erts by the first Artistes. Directcr 
—Signor Montelli, 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL, 


ONDUCTOR, Mr. COSTA.—HANDEL’S “ISRAEL IN 
EGYPT” will be repeated on WEDNESDAY WEEK, the 12th February. ‘The 
orchestra (including 16 double b.sses) will consist of 700 performers, Ticke s, 3s. ; 
reserved sea’s in area or gallery, 5s.; central a-ea, numbered seats, 103. 6d.; at 
Handel’s 





the Society’s Office, 6, in #xeter-hall; or of Mr. Bowley, 53, Chariag-cross, 
“Samson” will be rev ved on Wednesday, Feb 25. 


DENT’S IMPROVED WATCHES AND CLOCKS, 


J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker, by distinct appoint- 
« ments to the Queen, H..H. Prince Albert, and H.I.M. the Emperor of 
Russia, most respectfully solicits from the public an inspection of his extensive 
$iOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, embracing ali the late modern improvements 
at the most economical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches. with gold dials, jew-lled in 
four ho!les, 8 guineas ; Gentlemen’s, with enamelled dials, 10 guineas; Youth’s Silver 
Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted accurate-going Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes 
6 guineas.—E. J. Dent, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur-street; and 34, Royal Exchange 
(Clock ‘Tower Area). z 


THE SCORPION: 


EW SONG.- Sung by Mr. R. PAGET, for whom it was 
expressly writien and composed. Words by EVWARD FARMER. Music by 
G. SIMPSON, 

‘The subject of this song being the boast of a pirate, demands the spirited and 
energetic tre itment which the composer has acco.ded to it. To a melody of great 
merit are united suitable and well-conceived harmonies. The song has found an 
able interpreter in Mr. R. Paget, of Atherstone, who by his singing has created quite 
a sensat on upon each occasion of its repetition.—Dramatic and Musical Review. 

London: Campbell, Ransford, and Co., 53, New Bond-street, and may be had of 
Mr. KR. Paget, Atherstone, Price 2s. 6d. 


MR. W. STERNDALE BENNETT 


ESPECTFULLY announces that his SEVENTH ANNUAL 

SERI«S of PERFORMANCES of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUsIC will 
take place at tne Hanover-square Rooms on Tuesday eveuving:, February 25, March 
18, and April 8. To commence at half-past 8 o'clock, Subscription tickets, one 
guinea; triple tickets (to admit three to any one concert), one guinea; and single 
tickets (to admit to any one concert), half a guinea. To be had at all the principal 
music warehouses, and of Mr. W.S. Bennett, 15, Russell-place, Fitzroy-square. 


HERR ERNST 


BEING absent on a PROVINCIAL TOUR, requests that all 
Letters, Communications, and Engagements 


during his absence from town, may be addressed to Herr Ernst, under cover to 


M. FRANK, 
12, MARGARET STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 


NEW BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 


QUEEN ANNE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


M. ALEXANDRE BILLET 
Begs to inform his Pupils and the Public that his 


CLASSES OF PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
have recommenced for the season, 


Applications for terms, and all particulars, to be addressed to the NEW 
BEETHOVEN ROOMS, Queen Anne Street, 


CARTE’S PATENT FLUTES, 


In the Press, and will be published on Wednesday next, the 5th of February, 
SKETCH of the successive IMPROVEMENTS made in the 


FLUTE, with a Statement of the Principles upon which Flutes are constructed, 
and a Comparison between the relative Merits of the Ordinary Flute, the Flute of 
Boehm, and Carte’s two new Patent Flutes, By RICHARD CARTE, 

Publishers: Rudall, Rose, and Co., 38, Southampton-street, Strand ; Addison, 210, 
Regent-street; Keith and Prowse, 48, Cheapside ; and Cocks and Co., 6, New Bur- 
lington-street. Price ls., or if sent by post, 1s. 6d. 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD. 





ST, MARTIN'S HALL, €9, LONG AGRE. © 

M nounee a series of THREE 
« EVENING PERFORMANCES of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE 
MUSIC, iniliustration of the Works of the great Composers, on Tuesdays, Feb- 
ruary 11thand 25th; and March 11th. To commence at 8 o'clock precisely. 
Tickets for a Single Concert, 2s. ; Reserved Seats, 4s. ; Subscription to 
Reserved Seats for the Series, 10s. 6d. To be had at St. Martin's Hall ; 
of Wessex and Co., 229, Regent Street, and the principal Music Publishers. 


ALEXANDRE BILLET begs to an 


PROGRAMME OF THE FIRST PERFORMANCE, 


1. Sonatain F. sharp major, Op.78 . «. «.  « BEETnoveN. 

2 erinde & Fugue in A flat ; os Sse ° Bacu. 

* 2 Prelude & Fugue in F ‘ 4 Ome oge hey SO 

8. Sonata in C minor apne: 4° hs ag tech ont . Woer.ri. 

eee , 2 

4. Ante 28 We 10) m E rai ae ns ahi Maxisiosnnn, 

5. Sonata in B minor Sear . . . ¢ Haypn 
6. Selection of Studies— 

A minor “Ge Neri G STEIBELT. 

D major » e . ‘ ‘ ° CRAMER. 

C minor m : , : ‘ P Ries, 

G major ° : ; ates . . Moscnetes. 

C sharp minor Daag A : Cxorin. 


PROGRAMME OF THE SECOND PERFORMANCE, 


1. Sonata in E flat minor Beis Betty Pt Tg. Pinto. 
2. Prelude & Fugue in G minor (Cat’s Fugue) . ~~.  Scarvarti. 
Prelude & Fugue in D major . MENDELSSOHN, 


3. Fantasia in A, Op. 16 (Dedicated to RER:T 
Scuumann) 


4, Sonata in C minor, Op. 35 (Dedicated to Cements) " DussEk. 
5. Allegro di Bravura a eae ° a Currant Porter. 
6. Lieder ohne Worte . ; : : . MENDELSSOHN. 


No. 4, Second Book. 
No. 6, Sixth Book. 
No.1, do. do. 
No. 4, do. do. 


PROGRAMMER OF THE THIRD AND LAST PERFORMANCE. 


1. Sonata in B minor, Op. 40 (Dedicated to Cuervstni) CLEMENTI 
° { Prelude & FugueinF . : ‘ é ‘ Y Bacu. 
* (Prelude & Fugue in E minor . s ‘ MENDELSSOHN. 


3, Grand Sonata in B flat, Op. 106. A mar: 
8. Andante con Variazioni in B flat, Op. 83 (Posth. 
Works, No 11) A 


5. Rondoin Aminor . cs ‘: 7 5 : Mozart. 
6. Selection of Studies: 
C minor ; " , 4 ‘ . : . Hummer, 
E flat . : F L I 5 ‘ ‘ MACFARREN. 
D minor ‘ . 6 ° : é : .  Hicrer. 
D flat major . ai, he ST aE eT - HeENSELT. 
A minor i ; A ° . m ‘ THALBERG. 


E EALTH WHERE ‘TIS SOUGHT!—HOLLOWAY’'S 
PILLS.—Cure of a disordered Liver and Stomach, when in a most hopeless 
state.—Extract of a letter from Mr. Matthew Harvey, of Chapel Hall, Airdrie, Scot- 
land, dated the 15th of January, 1850.-To Professor Hot.oway, Sir,—Your valu- 
able Pills have been the means, with God’s blessing, of restoring me to perfect 
health, at a time when I thought I was on the brink of the grave. I had consulted 
several eminent Doctors, who, after doing what they could for me, considered my 
case hopeless. I had been suffering from a Liver and Stomach complaint of long 
- standing, which during the last two years got so much worse, that every one con- 
sidered my condition as hopeless. I, as a last resource, got a Box of your Pills, 
which soon gave relief, and by persevering in their use for some weeks, together with 
rubbing night and morning your Ointment over my chest and stomach, and right 
side, I have by their means alone got completely cured, and to the astonishment of 
myself and everybody who knows me. (Signed) Martuew Harvey. 


These celebrated Pills are wonderfully efficacious in the following complaints: — 
Ague Cons'ipation of Fevers of all Liver complaints Tumours 








ithma the Bowels kinds L 
Bilious Com- Consumption Fits maa Won of all 
plaints Debility Gout Rheumatism kinds 
Blotches on the Dropsy Head-ache Scrofula or King’s Weakness, from 
in : Dysentery Indigestion Evil whatever cause 
Bowel complaintsErysipelas Infismmation Sore Throats &e., &e. 
Colics Jaundice Tic-Doulourenx 


Sold at the Establishment of Professor Hottoway, 244, Strand, (near Temple- 
don, and most all respectable Druggists, and Dealers in Medietnes archgheks 
the civilised World, at the following prices—1s. 1}d., 23. 9d., 4s. 6d., 1ls., 22s,., and 
38s. each Box. _ There is a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. P 
2 s -B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients in every Disorder are affixed to each 
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Lw. S. Bennett. 


. BEETHOVEN. 
MENDELSSOHN 
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of teaching SINGING principal'y—and the Junior Papils the Pianofo 
need apply whose character will not bear the strictest investigation. 
first instance at Messrs. Addison and Co.’s, 210, Regent Street, London. 
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MR. WILLIAM STERNDALE ‘BENNETT’S WORKS. 


HE whole of Mr. W. S. BENNETT'S WORKS, formerly pub- 
lished by Mr. Coventry, of Dean-street, are now published only’ by Messrs. ‘Ad- 
di-on and Hollier, 210, Regent-street; and Messrs. Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond- 
street, corner of Brook-street; of whom all Mr. W. S. Bennett's compositions, both 
vocal and instrumental, are to be had for the future. 


THE INDISPENSABLE POLKA,”’ 


BY, J. G CALLCOTT, Price 2s.“ QUEEN OF THE 
NIGHT WALTZ,” by the same author, Price 3s.. Cramer, Beale, and Co., 


201, Regent-street. 
VOCAL MUSIC, 


Just published, 


GCIPION ROUSSELOT’S new version of “TRAB, TRAB,” 

as a Iuet, Trio, Quartett, or Chorus... Lhe celebrated, Echo Chorus arranged 
as a Duet, with Pianoforte Accompaniment; and also his Grand Quadrille Fantas- 
tique, “THE CRYSTAL PALACE,” for one or two Performers on the Pianoforte, 
ta Messrs. Rousselot and Co., 66, Conduit-street, Regent-street. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


Angela. Romance. Dedicated to the Lady Robert Grosyenor,, 2.6 
“Mr. Brinley Richards’ “ Angela,” though essentially Lie * aed in style, yet 











strongly indicates the hand of an accomplished musician.’’—Morning Post. \ 
Mendelssohn's “ First Violet.’’ eee ase wes 1 6 
Mendelssohn's “Maid of the Ganges.” Dedicated to Stern- 
dale Bennett, Esq_... ose oes oe sh 2 0 


“In the arrangement of these two charming melodies by the lamented’ 
Mendelssohn for the Pianoforte, Mr. Kichards hus very effectively adopted 
the style of the celebrated Lieder ohne Worte.”—Herald. 


The Fairy’s Dream. Romance re sae vee 2 6 
Picciola, ou le Chant du Captif. Dedicated to Mrs, Anderson 2 6 
Sybil. Romance. (Second Edition) ey ‘es pm 2 6 


“The style of these compositions is the most attractive of moiern Piano-, 
forte music,—and whether for variety and sweetness of effect, or for frequent 


rate degree of difficulty in execution, we have never met with three pieces 
by a native composer which were calculated to give so much. satisfaction to a-| 
candid reviewer. Nothing can be more useful to young students of the modern 
school of Pianoforte playing than such compositions as the above.-Dramatic. 
and Musical Review. September. ny 
Premier Nocturne. (Second Edition.) _... “ ia. 1 @ 6 
The frish t. Arranged as a Rondo Ape LE 
“‘ Among the recent examples of the style of Pianoforte music at present 
in vogue, few more successfully appeal to the exigencies of popular taste; and 
more tho-oughly realize the beau ideal of fashionable elegance than the 
above-named publicatioos. Sybil, Picciola, Premiere Nocturne, and The Fairy's 
Dream, are all specimens of Mr. Brinley Richards in his most happy and 
fluent manner. They abound in ad captandum melody, and are ‘overrun, with } 


mo‘tern Pianoforte music of the drawing-room is a certain affectation of 
timent, from which Mr. Richardsis entirely free. In his lightest pa-sages there 
is a certain refinement, which indicat-s.a desire to satisfy the amateur and 
the professor simultaneously. and must render his pieces acceptable to both,’ 
Musical World. December 7. HQ + 


CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STREET... 


BEETHOVEN’S WORKS, = 


New Edition, to be complete and uniform: 


DETED by WM. STERNDALE BENNETT, Professor at the 
Royal Academy of Music and the Queen’s Culleges. ‘he sonatas, andantes,’ 
rondos, airs, &c., for the pianoforte, are now ready. ‘This edition is engraved and 
printed in a very superior style, is much clearer and easier for the performer to read 
than any edition hitherto published.” London, Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond- 
street, corner of Brook-street. ‘ 
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indication of a graceful elevation of musical thought, combined with a mode- ...,.;; 
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passages both briiliant and neatly turned. ‘he principal objection to ve ; 
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Paul, where sll communications for the Editor are to be addressed, post x is 
’ ° Vickers: ote 




























